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Arr. 1.—Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied 
by a Geographical and Historical Account of those Coun 
tries; witha Map. By Lieutenant Henry PotrinGer, 
of the Honourable East-India Company’s Service, late 
Assistant and Surveyor with the Missions to Sinde and 
Persia. Longman and Co., London, 1816, 4to. 2/.12s.6d. 


To those who are desirous of obtaining information relative 
to regions imperfectly known, and of extending their ace 
quaintance with nations but one degree removed from savage 
life, the work before us will prove interesting. It relates to 
the interior of a country previously unexplored by Euro- 
peans, and to a people whose very name will be strange to 
many of ourreaders. Ofa great part of the district through 
which Mr. Pottinger travelled, no authentic account is 
known to exist, since the time when the insatiable ambition 
of Alexander the Great prompted him to visit those regions. 
The disguise under which the present author 
and his lamented and enterprising fellow-traveller, the late 
Captain Christie, were obliged to pursue their inquiries, and 
the difficult and dangerous circumstances in which they 
were frequently placed, excite the reader’s apprehension for 
their safety, and communicate to the narrative all that inte- 
rest which so naturally springs from the perils of the brave. 

We have already adverted to the causes which led to 
this and other expeditions of a similar kind—(see our 
review of Malcolm’s History of Persia, Vol. Il. p 394, 
—expeditions which have given rise to several important and 
distinguished works, and greatly enlarged our acquaintance 
with the annals of the East. Mr. Pottinger gives the. fol- 
lowing account of his work, and of his reasons for compos~ 
ing it. 
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“ The general outlines of the subsequent pages were originally com- 
piled in an Official Report of a Journey, performed in 1810, and submitted 
to the Right Honourable the (sovernor-General in Council, for the intor- 
mation of the Supreme British Government in India, under whose imme- 
diate auspices the service was undertaken. I have since been able to add 
many particulars, of a geographical and statistical nature, to the contents 
of that Report; but, as the use for which it was in the first instance drawn 
up, necessarily excluded the detailed insertion of the anecdotes and rela- 
tions that are comprised in this volume, it has, on a revision, appeared to 
me adviseable to separate them from the former, mm the shape of a diary ; 
and, accordingly, I have studied to include in the first part of it such inci- 
dents as I thought curious or amusing, without subjecting myself to being 
charged with prolixity; while the second part contains the sum of my in- 
quiries on the geography and statistics of Beloochistan and Sinde. The 
line has, however, been difficult to draw; and, to some of my readers, on 
A transient perusal, a few of the descriptions in the narrative will probably 
appear trifling; but, at the same time, I conceive they may be deemed 
very interesting, as of countries utterly unknown to Europeans, of whose 


people, governments, and customs, no records are extant since the time of 


Alexander the Great. 

“ This last consideration, seconded by the solicitations of several 
esteemed friends, has alone induced me to appear before the public as an 
author; but, in adopting that resolution, as I disclaim all attempt at 
learned research or classical precision in the composition of my pages, I 
trust, in an equal degree, to the indulgence of the readers of this volume, 
for any part of it that may be found unsatisfactory in matter, or deficient 
in style. The disguise in which [ chiefly travelled, and the avowed indif- 
ference which that circumstance obliged me to assume, on the generality 
of subjects, together with the impossibility of taking detailed notes, will 
account for some omissions in the second part, that [ have not been able 
to ascertain to my satisfaction’since my return to India. It is also proper 
to observe, that a few of the geographical and statistical facts inserted in 
my Beloochistan, have already appeared in print, in a summary shape, in 
the valuable Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, published last 
year, by Lieutenant Macdonald Kenneir, who had, for that purpose, ac- 
cess to the official documents forwarded to the East-India-House from 
Bengal ; but as [ have been enabled, by personal observation and very re- 
cent inquiry, not only to confirm their authenticity, but considerably en- 
large them, I consequently omit no portion of them, and have merely 
thought it requisite to advert to that work, in order to account for the coin- 
cidence that will appear in some places of this, both in language and 
matter. 

. Conscious as I am of the field for classical disquisition and conjecture 
which I have journeyed over, I must here observe, that such topics are ia 
direct opposition to the plan on which I have ventured to publish my tra- 
vels, and also demand a much more intimate knowledge of the ancient 
state of the countries in question than I possess; and therefore I have 
avoided entering into digressions upon them at any length, or adducing 


comparisons, unless they struck me to be so obvious as to require little 
comment.”—Pretface, p. xxv. 


When Sir John Malcolm arrived at Bombay, in the latter 
end of 1809, on his way to the court of Persia, Captain 
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Christie and Lieutenant Pottinger had just returned front 
Sinpe, whither they had accompanied the British Envoy. 
Being made acquainted with the proposed plan of ‘* explor- 
ing the regions between India and Persia,” they volunteered 
their services for the accomplishment of this undertaking. 
Sir John Malcolm’s instructions directed his attention to 
the ** advantages to be anticipated from making every pos- 
sible exertion to ascertain the nature and resources of those 
countries, through which an invading European army might 
advance towards Hindoostan; and likewise sanctioned his 
employing, in the capacity of political assistants, or sur- 
veyors, any number of officers he should deem requisite to 
vive full effect to this suggestion.”” He therefore accepted. 
the offer of these gentlemen ; and they set out on their expe- 
dition, on the 2d of January, 1810, furnished with letters 
and bills, accredited as the agents of a Hindoo horse-dealer, 
‘‘ and dispatched by him to Kelat, the capital of Beloochis- 
tan, to purchase horses ;” from which city they were to pur- 
sue that route which their knowledge of the country might 
suggest as the most proper for accomplishing the purposes 
they had in view. 

Our courageous and adventurous travellers,—for to these 
appellations they are justly entitled,—sailed from Bombay, in 
a small native boat, and on the Sth of January anchored at 
Porebunder, on the south-west coast of Guzeratte. Their 
object for touching at this place was, to obtain a personal 
conference with Soondurjee, the Hindoo in whose name the 
were travelling, and who was at that time employed there 
on account of the Bombay Government. They left Pore- 
bunder on the 10th, and on the 16th they came to an anchor 
in the bay of Sammeany, on the southern coast of the pro- 
vince of Lus, which is celebrated as the rendezvous of tlie 
fleet of Nearchus. On the 19th, having been provided with 
camels and other necessaries for the journey, they left Som- 
meany, and pursued the direct route, through Bela, to Kelat. 
Nothing remarkable occurred on their way to the former of 
these towns, except their being recognised by a man who had 
been a water-carrier to the mission to Sinde, to which both 
Captain Christie and Lieutenant Pottinger were attached. 
This discovery was instantly made public; but they * con- 
trived to avoid any unpleasant consequences that might have 
arisen from it, by admitting the fact, and affirming that they 
had since entered into Soondurjee’s employment ;” and this 
fabrication was fortunately received without any inquiry. 

a2 
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They entered Bela, the capital of the province of Lus, and 
situated near its northern borders, on the 22d, where they 
met with a much more favourable reception from the Jam, 
or chief of the country, than they had expected; and, as 
their interview with him, on the following day, indi- 
cated, on his part, great shrewdness and a strong desire ot 
information, amidst ignorance, barbarity, and poverty, and 
was subsequently useful to our enterprising travellers, we 
shall present the reader with the following extract respect- 
ing it. 


“ About half-past one o'clock, (Jan. 23,) we were sent for to pay our 
respects to the Jam; we found him seated in his dubar, or hall of audience, 
surrounded by nearly one hundred and fifty persons, the greater number 
of whom curiosity had drawn together, as his attendants formed a very 
small part of them: he received us very courteously, and stood up on our 
entering, and also on taking leave. In the course of the conversation he 
put many curious though pointed questions to us, relative to the religious 
customs and castes of the English; and whether the French were a similar 

eople in their usages. Ile observed, he had often heard, from those of 
fis subjects who had been in India, of our eternal wars with that nation, 
and also of our superiority at sea, which he asked if we still retained; he 
likewise inquired the name of the King of England, the method of or- 
ganization, and extent of his navy and army, the distance of his capital 
from Constantinople, &c. 

“ ‘To all these inquiries we afforded him the most explanatory answers 
we could at the moment; but the same simplicity that had dictated them 
rendered it totally impossible for us to make him perfectly comprehend 
the different points he had spoken on: be was astonished beyond expres- 
sion at many of our descriptions, and appealed to the two Hindoos who 
had attended us to the levee for a corroboration of them; they assured 
him that we had by no means exaggerated in any thing we had related that 
had ever come under their notice; but he shook his head witb an air of 
incredulity, and observed, ‘ You tell me of a vessel that will carry one 
hundred guns, and one thousand men on board of her; it is morally im- 
possible! Where are the latter to get food and water? The King has 
scarcely so many guns in his tope khanu, or arsenal; and the crews of two 
such ships would overrun the whole of my country.’ We reiterated our 
assurances of the truth of all we had told him regarding the navy of Eng- 
land, and briefly stated its effects in the battle of Trafalgar; to this he re- 
pled, ‘ As you say it has been so, I am bound to believe it; but, had the 
holy Prophet foretold it, the Noomrees (the people of Lus) would have 
demanded proof of it from him,’”—p. 16. 


One circumstance which strongly exemplifies the frugal 
simplicity, or rather poverty, in which these people live, is, 
that Jam Durya Khan, the eldest of the Jam’s two brothers, 
who, with respect to rank, is considered as the third person 
in the country, and commands the army when it is assem. 
bled, had an allowance equal to no more than fifteen hun- 
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dred rupees (£180 sterling) a-year, except when the army 
is embodied, when he has a small additional allowance, and 
the use of two horses from the Jam’s own stud. 

As the direct road by which Messrs. Christie and Pottinger 
had determined to proceed to Kelat lay through the district 
inhabited by the Bezunjas, the most ferocious tribe of Be- 
loochees, the Jam judged it most prudent to send for Ruk- 
mut Khan, the chief of this tribe, to take them under his 
protection, before they left Bela: but, as the chief did not 
arrive at the time when he was expected, and as they knew 
that their assumed character of horse-dealers was suspected 
by the Jam, they resolved to proceed, and quitted Bela, on, 
the 20th of January, without the Bezunja chief. Next morn- 
ing, however, he arrived at their halting-place, and peremp- 
torily refused either to permit them to prosecute their route 
without being protected by himself, or to proceed with them 
tillhe had conversed with the Jam of Bela. Under these 
circumstances, they were obliged to return; and when the 
informed him that they hoped to have passed through his 
country without obse ition, he laughed heartily at what 
he called their ignorance, though they were afterwards con- 
vinced that their hopes in this respect were well founded, 
His answer to their declaration on this subject is a striking 
example of the vaunting self-consequence of a predatory 


savage. 


** How could you,” said he, “ fur one moment suppose such a scheme: 
practicable? Do you imagine you are always to be among the Noomrees 
of Lus? No! You must be Beloochees, and look to me for protection. 
So far from your doing so, a hare could not pass through Rukmut Khan’s. 
country, if he chose to prevent it; but, having once given his word for 
your safety, you need not fear any thing. mortal; farther, it rests with the 
Almighty and his Prophet.”—p. 27. 


The business being settled between the Jam and Rukmut 
Khan at Bela, they proceeded the next morning, and reached 
Kelat on the 9th of F ‘ebruary, without experiencing any re- 

markable occurrence by the way. It being the depth of 
winter, and the road lying over clevated districts, they suf- 
fered much from the cold of the season; and so intense was 
the frost on the night of the 6th, that their mushks of water 
(leather bags used for carrying water by travellers in the 
East) were frozen into masses of ice, though the latitude of 
the place was only about 28 degrees. The mountains on 
the east of their route appeared to be very elevated, and 
their summits were white with snow. During the ‘latter 
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part of their march, on the 7th, they discovered a snowy 
peak, which, says Mr. Pottinger, ‘‘ we subsequently ascer- 
tained lies upwards of seventy-five miles in a direct north- 
erly line from Kelat, and must have been, at the most mode- 
rate computation, when we first descried it, at least one 
hundred and fifty miles from us.” If this estimated distance 
be correct, the perpendicular height of this mountain above 
the place where it was first seen, must have been at least 
15,000 feet; and if to this the elevation of that place be 
added, its height above the level of the sea will greatly ex- 
ceed that number. 

On reaching Kelat, their first care was to deliver their 
letters of credit to the Hindoo Shaloomull, Soondurjee’s 
agent at that city, who provided them with a house without 
the walls, and introduced them to the other Hindoos to 
whom they had letters of recommendation. As it was neces- 
sary for our travellers to halt for some time at this place, 
Shaloomull undertook to provide them with such things as 
were requisite during their stay, and, among other things, 
with clothes made after the most approved fashion. Though 
their arrival at first excited much curiosity, and attracted 
great crowds of impertinent visitors, by the 15th they were 
so completely metamorphosed in their Kelat habiliments, 
which were made after the manner of those of the Baubee 
merchants, that they were enabled to visit all parts of the 
town without interruption ; and not only to acquire a cone 
siderable knowledge of the place, but to collect much infor- 
mation relative to the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, and the state of the surrounding countty. The 
ignorance, however, of the inhabitants of Kelat, and of the 
Beloochees in general, of every thing which they have not 
actually seen, is very remarkable; for though they were in- 
telligent, and ready to communicate information respecting 
any place they had visited, they seemed to have no idea of 
any thing further. One of the persons they met with here, 
who boasted of his intimacy with the Resident in Sinde, and 
asserted that he had seen both our travellers with the mis- 
sion in that country the year before, and who therefore must 
have had many opportunities of collecting information rela- 
tive to the British settlements in India, very gravely asked 
them, ‘* whether the Firingee, ¢.e. European, governor of 
Bombay was a Hindoo or a Moosulman?” And, having 
always understood that the East-India Company was an old 


woman, possessed of great riches, he seriously inquired her 
age! 
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During the abode of our travellers at Kelat, they reccived 
frequent solicitations for medicine, all compliance with which 
they at first evaded, by saying that their baggage had not 
arrived; but when it became known that this had reached 
Kelat, they were overwhelmed with applications of the same 
nature, and the applicants would not take any refusal. One 
of the most ludicrous scenes imaginable ensued, in which 
Messrs. Christie and Pottinger found themselves surrounded 
by a multitude of people, who fancied themselves afflicted 
with almost every disease, and were all at once describing 
their complaints in a jargon which neither of them could 
clearly understand. Here Mr. P. observes, ** we presently 
reduced them to some order; and being not only willing to 
oblige, but anxious to acquire friends by doing so, we dis- 
pensed the medicines with a liberal hand, according to the 
best of our judgments, trusting, in no simall degree, to the 
effect of our nostrums on the imagination.”” Some of the 
most absurd mistakes were committed by those who received 
these medicines, either in consequence of their not compre- 
hending the directions that had been given them respecting 
their use, or from their not choosing implicitly to follow 
them. Among others, one made by a miller was the most 
serious. He had received a quantity of aperient medi- 
cine, and was requested to divide it into seven or eight doses; 
but hoping to derive the same benefit by a less tedious mode, 
he took it all at once, and had nearly paid for his temerity 
with his life. The fame of their skill in medicine, however, 
soon reached the haram of Sooltan Saheb, where Captain 
Christie was solicited to pay a visit, in his character of phy- 
sician. ‘The scene which ensued was admirable; but for this 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, 

The time now arrived when they determined to quit Kelat, 
and proceed on their route to Heerat, in the province of Kho- 
rasan. As they had lately learnt that the roads. from Kirman, 
Yezd, and other places in Persia, united at a village called 
Nooshky, about sixty or seventy miles north-west of Kelat, 
they resolved to proceed directly thither, and then to shape 
their course as circumstances might render it expedient. 
With this view they left Kelat on the 6th of March; the 
party consisting of themselves, two Hindoostanee servants, 
four Brahooe camel-drivers, and five camels. ‘The whole 
party was carried by four of the camels, each camel bearing 
two persons, and a fifth being provided in case of accident. 
On the 9th they reached Nooshky ; where, after being for 
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some time exposed to the rude and troublesome behaviour of 
the inhabitants, they took up their abode in the mihman 
khanu, or ** house tor guests,” and were hospitably enter- 
tained, during their stay, by the Sirdar, or chief of the 
place. Here they resolved to separate, and take different 
directions. Captain Christie proposed to continue his route 
to Heerat, and Lieutenant Pottinger to proceed by the south- 
ern road through Surhud to Kirman, in Persia. After vari- 
ous delays, occasioned by the Sirdar, who had engaged to 
escort Captain Christie to Dooshak, the capital of Siestan, 
about half-way from Nooshky to Heerat, he set out on the 
22d of March; while Lieutenant Pottinger remained at 
Nooshky, until a messenger arrived from Kelat, to bring 
them letters from that place, and take charge of their extra 
baggage. Immediately upon his arrival, Mr. P. resolved to 
proceed on his route with all possible dispatch, and accord- 
ingly agreed with Moorad Khan, the nephew of the Sirdar, 
for his company as a guide to Surhad, On the morning of 
the 25th, Mr. Pottinger quitted Nooshky ; the whole party 
consisting only of five persons, none of them well armed ; so 
that they trusted more to their good fortune in not meeting 
with hordes of plunderers,. than to their power of repelling 
them. Early on the morning of the SIst, they came toa 
well, which was the last water they expected to find before 
they should have crossed the sandy desert which lay before 
them ; and therefore they filled every thing they had capable 
of containing that necessary element, previous to their entry 
on that comfortless region, which Mr. Pottinger thus de. 
scribes in his journal of that day: 

* We quitted this well just as the sun rose, and proceeded, the greater 
part of the way on foot, twenty-seven miles farther, over a desert of red 
sand, the particles of which were so light, that when taken in the hand 
they were scarcely more than palpable: the whole is thrown by winds into 
an irregular mass of waves, principally running east and west, and varying 
in height from ten to twenty feet: most of these rise perpendicularly on 
the opposite side to that from which the prevailing wind blows, (north-west,) 
and might readily be tancied, at a distance, to resemble a new brick wall. 
The side facing the wind slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or 
near it) of the next windward wave. It again ascendsin a straight line, in 
the same extraordinary manner as above described, so as to form a hollow 
path between them, Ikept as much in these paths as the direction 1 had 
to travel in would admit of; but had, nevertheless, exceeding difficulty and 
fatigue in urging the camels over the waves when it was requisite to do sO, 
and more particulaily when we had to clamber up the leeward or perpen- 
dicular face of them; in which attempt we were many times defeated, and 
obliged to go round till an easier place or turn in the wave offered. On 
the oblique or shelving side, the camels got up pretty well, as their broad 
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feet saved them from sinking deeper than we did ourselves ; and the in- 
stant they found the top of the wave giving way from their weight, they 
most expertly dropped on their knees, and in that posture gently slid 
down with the sand, which was luckily so unconnected that the leading 
camel usually caused a sufficient breach for the others to fullow on foot.” 
p. 132. 


The following extract shews, that though these waves of 
sand were serious impediments to our traveller’s progress, 
they were far from being the only difficulties he had to en- 
counter in this part of his march, and that he witnessed 
natural phenomena, of which those who are acquainted only 
with the fertile plains of our own green isle, can form no ade- 
quate conception. 


** 


ist April.—I travelled to-day twenty miles, across a desert of the 
same description as yesterday, and consequently the like impediments op- 
posed me; which were trifling, however, compared with the distress suf- 
fered, not only by myself and peopie, but even by the camels, from the 
floating particles of sand ;—a phenomenon which I am still at a loss to ac- 
count for. When I first observed it, about ten a.m., the desert seemed, 
at the distance of half a mile, or less, to have an elevated and flat surface, 
from six to twelve inches higher than the summits of the waves. This va- 
pour appeared to recede as we advanced, and once or twice completely 
encircled us, limitting the horizon to a very contined space, and conveying 
a most gloomy and unnatural sensation to the mind of the beholder; at 
the same moment we were imperceptibly covered with innumerable atoms 
of small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, caused 
excessive irritation, attended with extreme thirst, that was increased in no 
small degree by the intense heat of the sun. On questioning my Brahooé 
guide, who, though a perfectly wild savage, had more local knowledge than 
any other person of the party, he said, that this annoyance was supposed 
by his countrymen and himself to originate in the solar beams causing the 
‘dust of the desert (as he emphatically styled it) to rise and float through 
the air: and, judging from experience, I should pronounce the idea to be 
partly correct, as I can aver that this sandy ocean was only visible during 
the hottest part of the day. To prevent the supposition of my having been 
deceived in its reality, I may here add, that [ have seen this phenomenon, 
and the suhrale, or watery illusion, so frequent in deserts, called by the 
French travellers mirage, in opposite quarters al the precise moment, and 
that they were to my sight perfectly distinct, the former having a cloudy 
and dim aspect, while the latter is luminous, and can only be mistaken for 
water. To corroborate what I have advanced, [ may likewise state, that I 
was afterwards joined by a Fakir, from Kaboo!, who bad come through the 
desert from Seistan, and told me that he bad witnessed the moving sands 
to a much greater degree than I had described, (or was willing to give him 
credit for,) as he talked of being forced to sit down, in consequence of the 
density of the cloud which enveloped nm.”—p, 133. 


The following, Mr. Pottinger thinks, is the cause of this 
singular phenomenon ; and, as it appears at least plausible, 
ihe result of experience, and adequate to the effect, we shall 

\ffe it to the consideration of the reader. 
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“ The most simple theory that I can suggest for these moving sands, and 
which I offer with diffidence, is this—When the violent whirlwinds that 
prevail in the desert terminate in gusts of wind, they usually expand over 
severel square miles, raging with irresistible force, aud bearing upwards an 
unmense body of sand, w hich descends as the current of air that gave it 
action dies away, thus creating the appearance in question. It might, 
perhaps, be demanded, what should prevent the sand trom altogether sub- 
siding, when it has so far done so as to rest apparently on the waves? To 
this I should answer, that all the grosser particles do settle, but the more 
minute become rarified to such a degree, by the heat excited by the burn- 
ing sun on the red soil, that they remain, as it were, in an undecided and 
undulating state, until the returning temperature restores their specific 
gravity, and then, by an undeviating law of nature, they sink to the earth. 
It will be perceived that this coincides, in some measure, with the opinion 
of the native Brahooés; but, conformable to their notion, it is evident that 
the floating sands would be apparent at all periods of excessive solar in- 
fluence; which not being the case, it becomes necessary to find a primary 
cause for the phenomenon.”—p. 133, note. 


Another grand destroyer of animal and vegetable life in 
these arid regions, are the furious winds to which they are 
exposed; one of which, accompanied by a vast deluge 
of rain, Mr. Pottinger experienced on the 2d of April: 
but, though unpleasant, and even dangerous, at the time, 
they have their attendant advantages. During the hot 
months, from June to September, however, their effects on the 
human frame are frequently of the most dreadful description. 
And, as the method adopted by the Beloochees to prevent 
their pernicious consequences, when they can be foreseen, 


seems to establish a curious fact, we shall extract Mr. Pot- 
tinger’s account of them. 


“ Within that period [from June to September], the winds in this desert 
are often so scorching and destructive as to kill any thing, either animal or 
vegetable, that may be exposed to them, and the route by which I travelled 
is there deemed impassable. This wind is distinguished every where in 
Beloochistan by the different names of Julot or Julo, the flame, and Badé 


Sumoom, the pestilential wind. So powertully searching 1s its nature, 


that it has been known to kill camels and other hardy animals, and its 


effects on the human frame were related to me, by those who had been eye- 


witnesses of them, as the most dreadful that can be imagined ; the muscles 
of the unhappy sufferer become rigid aud contracted, the skin shrivels, an 
agonizing sensation, as if the flesh were on fire, pervades the whole frame, 
and, in the last stage, it cracks into deep gashes, producing hemorrhage, 
that quickly ends this misery. In some instances, life is annihilated in- 
stantaneously; and, in others, the unfortunate victim lingers for hours, 
perhaps for days, in the excruciating tortures I have described. To render 
this termble scourge stil more baneful, its approach is seldom, if ever, 
fofeseen ; and, among all the Belochees with whom I have conversed re- 
specting it, no one asserted more than that they had heard it was indicated 
by an unusual oppression in the air, and a degree of heat that affected the 
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eyes: the precaution then adopted is, to cover themselves over, and lie 
prostrate on the earth. A curious fact is established by this custom, that 
any cloth, however thin, will obviate the deleterious effects of the Badé 
Sumoom on the human body.”—p. 137. 


Two days more brought Mr. P. to the village of Kullugan, 
which he was induced to visit by his guide, and where he 
found it necessary to assume the character of a Peerzaduh, or 
religious devotee. Here he met with a hospitable reception, 
and derived a convincing proof of the ignorance of the in- 
habitants, from a dispute which arose between two of them, 
whether the sun and moon were the same, or two different 
bodies. Our traveller left Kullugan after noon-tide prayers 
on the 6th, and was obliged to take a more southerly course 
than he had intended, on leaving Nooshky, proceeding 
towards Huftur and Bunpoor, instead of towards Surhud. 
He arrived at Bunpoor on the 15th, where Captain Grant 
had met with such a kind reception from Mikrab Khan, 
the chief, some time before. ‘The case, however, was re- 
versed in the present instance, as nothing would satisfy 
the avaricious chief but depriving Mr. P. of his brace of 
yistols, almost his only means of defence. On the 17th, 
Mr. P. left Bunpoor, heartily regretting that he had ever 
visited it: he entered the Persian territories on the even- 
ing of the 2Ist, and reached the first town in the province 
of Nurmansheer, at the close of the 24th. After passin 
through Nuheemabad, Jumalee, and Bumm, he a 
at the city of Kirman, the capital of the province of the 
same name, on the 3d of May, full of those lively feel- 
ings of thankfulness and pleasure, which the happy accom- 
plishment of all that he regarded as the hazardous part of 
his enterprise, would naturally inspire. His personal ap. 
pearance when introduced to Lootf Allee Khan, the go- 
vernor of the city of Bumm, forms a complete contrast to 
what a London beax would have thought requisite on such 
an occasion, and affords a lively picture of the hardshi 
and privations experienced in traversing routes like that 
which Mr. Pottinger had pursued. Speaking of the go- 
vernor, he says: 


“« When pretty near the spot where I was standing, he turned to one of 
his train, and asked where the Firingee, or European, was. On my being 
shewn to him, he beckoned me with his hand to follow, at the same time 
conveying, by a fixed gaze and a survey of me from head to foot, his asto- 
nishment at my garb, which was certainly uncouth enough to apologize for 
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the rudeness of staring. It was composed of a coarse Beloochee shirt, 
and trowsers that had once been white, but now, from being worn six 
weeks, bordered on brown, and were almost in tatters; a blue turband; 
a piece of cotton rope in lieu of a waistband ; and a bludgeon in ny hand, 
which I found very useful in walking, as well as a protection from dogs.” 
p- 196. 

Mr. Pottinger remained at Kirman till the 25th of May, in 
hopes of receiving a letter from Captain Christie, from Hee- 
rat, and spent the interval in acquiring a knowledge of the 
city and province, together with the Persian manners and 
character; of all which he has given a brief, but perspicuous 
account, inthe 15th and 16th chapters of his work. As he 
did not receive any intelligence of his friend, be joined a 
caravan from Kirman to Sheeraz; which place they reached 
on the morning of the 5th of June. About fifty miles from 
this city, they passed a river, over a bridge of twelve arches ; 
which, to a traveller so long unaccustomed to the sight of 
such a current, was a very pleasing and welcome sight. On 
the deficiency of water in the country through which he had 
passed, our traveller makes the following remark. 

“ Since landing at Soumeany, I had now performed a journey of up- 
wards of one thousand five hundred miles, of which thirteen bundred were 
in as direct a line as the paths would admit from east to west; and yet 
this was the first place in which I had seen a running stream sufficiently 
deep to have taken a horse above the knee ;—a conclusive proof of the 
extraordinary aridity of the intermediate countries, and furmshing an ex- 
ample, perhaps unparalleled on the face of the globe, when the diversity 
of soil, temperature, and appearance of the surface, that | found in them, 
is taken into consideration.”—p. 239. 

Mr. Pottinger quitted Sheeraz on the 11th of June, for 
Isfahan, where he arrived on the 27th, and soon after had 
the pleasure of meeting his friend and fellow-traveller, Cap- 
tain Christie, at that place. We shall leave our readers to 
conccive the sensations to which this meeting must have given 
rise. As it took place unexpectedly, and in the dark, the 
two travellers had conversed together for some time before 
they recognized each other; and Mr. P. observes, ** the mo- 
ment we did so, was one of the happiest of my life.” They now 
once more set out together on the 9th of July, to join Sir J. 
Malcolm, at Cojan, where the royal camp was then esta- 
ltished, which place they reached on the Ist of August, and 
‘ound themselves once more in the soctety of their friends, 
from whom they had parted, just seven months before, at 
Bombay. Within this period, Captain Christie computes 
that he had traversed a distance of two thousand two hundred 
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and fifty miles: while Mr. P. had performed not less than 
two thousand four hundred and twelve. ‘The mission soon 
afterwards set out on its return to India, by way of Bagdad ; 
and our traveller arrived at Bombay on the 6th of February, 
1811; but Captain Christie was one of the officers selected to 
remain in Persia, to fulfil that part of the treaty relative to 
the organization of the Persian troops, and was unfortunately 
killed, in an attack made upon the Persian camp by the Rus- 
sians, on the night of the 3lstof October, 1812. 

The second part of the work contains much historical, 
geographical, and statistical information, relative to the 
various provinces of Beloochistan; and a summary account 
of the province of Sinde, and of the proceedings of the 
mission to its rulers, in [809. But the nature of this in- 
formation is such, that it can be acquired only from the 
work itself. Here the inquisitive reader will find much inte- 
resting matter, which strongly evinces the author's industry 
in collecting materials, and bis habits of examining what 
fell under his own observatiou, while the simple and artless 
manner in which it is given, leaves no room to doubt his 
veracity. 

The Appendix contains an interesting abstract from Cap- 
tain Chiristie’s journal, from the time of their separation at 
Nooshky to that of their meeting at Isfahan. The whole is 
accompanied by a good sheet map of the various provinces 
through which they passed, which adds greatly to the value 
of the work. The River Indus very properly engaged Mr. 
Pottinger’s particular attention; and thereis strong reason to 
believe that his map of it is more correct than any hitherto 
published; while the concordant accounts of the best in- 
formed natives, respecting the positions of the places he has 
laid down, inspire a strong confidence in the whole. 
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Art. I.—Christabel: Kubla Khan, a Vision: The Pains 
of Sleep. By S.T. CoLeripgr, Esq. Murray. 1816. 


D Hersevor relates, that the celebrated Al-Farabi was 
commanded by Seifeddoulat to sing one of his own compo- 
sitions before him and his courtiers, who valued themselves 
not a little on their critical skill; that ths command being 
obeyed, the auditors were thrown into violent fits of laugh- 
ter, and presently into a deep sleep. Whether ‘the Vision 
of Kubla Khan was the soporific a. on that memo- 
rable occasion, the learned Orientalist does not inform us. 
We know, however, that in the perusal of it, and of the two 
other things bound up with it, we experienced the effects 
which the production of Al-Farabi is reported to have 
wrought; and, from that experience, we are led to the con- 
clusion, that the said production could not well have been 
more extravagant, more dull, more affected and childish, 
than are these of Mr. Coleridge. 

It is unpleasant to have to pronounce a sentence which 
some may think severe, while others, who only echo the judge- 
ment of Lord Byron instead of using their own, will pre- 
tend to think so. We are confident that the expectations ex- 
eited by the noble poet’s praises of Christabel, will be dis- 
appointed: and, although those who admired the unintelli- 
gible sublimities, the mysticisni and the methodism of Mr. 
Coleridge’s former writings, may continue to admire many 
kindred beauties in the poems before us; yet more rational 
readers, who deplored those errors and absurdities, while 
they reverenced the genius that made even faults splendid, 
will perceive and lament the absence of those efforts of the 
Muse beneath whose steps flowers used to spring up. 

Few of our readers can need to be informed, that Mr. Cole» 
ridge is one of those poets whose opinion it is, that the 
lakes and mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
the avia Pieridum loca, which those “Syren daughters of 
Dame Memory” almost exclusively delight to haunt. In 
spite of its errors, many of the principles of the school of 
Poetry to which we allude, are most enchanting. Their en- 
thusiastic reverence of Nature,—their lofty admiration of 
Virtue,—their ardent love of Liberty,—and a constant as- 
piring after a purer state of existence,—something, in short, 
finer, more ethereal, and more animating than the dry bones 
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which surround us in this valley of tears,—all these are cap- 
tivating to a warm imagination: and we cannot help thinking 
that the success of the new school would have been almost 
complete, had not its founders carried their affectation of 
simplicity so far as to really render themselves ridiculous. We 
do not stand up for monotonous pomp and cumbrous dignity ; 
but we do think that Mr. Wordsworth, and his brethren of the 
Lakes, have most egregiously erred in mistaking the vul- 
garisms of the Dalesmen, and the stammering of their 
children, for the songs of the Muses.—We hasten to give 
some account of Mr. Coleridge, who has some characteris« 
tics distinct from those of the other members of the confra- 
ternity. 

In the words of old Purchas, his genius “ delights more 
in by-wayes than high-wayes, in things above nature than 
in things merely natural.” He has some of the spirit of 
Spenser, and is not without a portion of the romantic ten- 
derness of Collins. He professes himself to be of the school 
of the divine Spenser ; and he certainly possesses a similar 
talent for embodying abstract ideas with felicity; while he 
has the same grand fault of making us wind through the 
mazes of his allegories and similes till we are nearly ex- 
hausted. His poetry is made up, in its best parts, of ab- 
stractions, adorned with the gorgeous colours of his imagi- 
nation, and usually expressed in harmonious language. He 
is apt, however, to make his pictures too gaudy: they want 
shadows—and, by their excess of brilliancy, the eye is fa- 
tigued, and the images rendered indistinct. The melody of 
his verse, too, often degenerates into a monotonous and af- 
fected pompousness: at the same time that the wretchedness 
of the matter forms a strange contrast with the stateliness of 
the rhyme.—These, we repeat, are peculiarities in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s poetry. 

His peculiar graces and defects may be clearly traced to 
the same source—his study of the old writers. He has 
drunk copiously of that well of English undefiled, which 
they made to flow. In both his prose and verse, the loft 
march, the elorious though confused imagery of these giants 
in intellect, are apparent. He has not, indeed, escaped the 
contamination of their faults of style:—a style which, with 
all its beauties, is always obscure, elaborate, and debased 
by conceits. - We do not mean to say that Mr. Coleridge has 
copied their style; but only that his genius is of the same 
order with theirs, and that, through the study of their writ- 
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ings, his productions seem identified with them.* These 
remarks apply more particularly to his prose, which, in some 
of the papers in the Friend, is equal to other men’s poetry. 
In indignant and pathetic eloquence, we do not remember 
any thing superior to the story of Maria;—a story which will 
exist in the memory of many readers, when all other traces 
of the book shall have faded. 

Mr. Coleridge’s poetry has more of ideality about it than 
that of any other living author (we borrow this term from 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, no expressive one of English 
coinage being at hand); it has more of that bighly-wrought 
metaphorical language, by the use of which Shakspeare 
and Spenser have presented such delightful and vivid pic- 
tures to the imagination. These pictures seem to have been 
produced at once and without eflort. The conception, too, 
is almost always embodied in the most FORTUNATE WORDS; 
and, so far is their love of this quality carried, that the com- 
monest thoughts and objects are arrayed in them. Shak- 
speare speaks of enjoying “ the HONEY-HEAVY DEW of’ slum- 
ber,’—and Spenser of a tree “ SPREADING A GLADSOME GLEAM 
upon the hills.”+ Who ever read these, and similar pas- 
sages in the works of their authors, without an intense feel- 
ing of delight? But we are venturing too near inchanted 
ground; and must retrace our steps, in order to proceed to 
our proper purpose. 

Christabel is in the manner of Walter Scott and Lord By- 
ron; that is to say, it resembles the productions of these 
authors in its general structure, while the foundation and 
embellishments are decidedly in the Lakish taste. The ab- 
surdity, by the way, of attempting to support the bold 
and massive entablatures of the former artists, upon the 
slender and grotesque columns of the architects of the Lakes, 
must be evident. 

The story (in which the persons resemble the indistinct 
and obscure figures in a confused dream, more than any 
earthly beings) is, as far as we profess to understand it, 
as follows :—A certain young lady, called Christabel, dis- 
turbed by dreams, leaves her bed in the middle of a cold 
April night, and goes forth to pray for her lover under 


* By the orp writers, we must be understood to mean, not only the 
early poets, but Hooker, Chillingworth, Taylor, Heury More, and the con- 
stellation of authors which appeared about that time. 

t Visions of Bellay, Verse IV. 
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an old oak-tree, a furlong from the castle-gate. Why she 
chooses this spot, we are not informed ; but the fantastical 
personages of these authors have no doubt good reasons for 
their unreasonable actions, though we ordinary mortals can- 
not possibly guess at them. While engaged in her devotion, 
she eats a moaning near her; and, with more courage than 
we could have expected in a young lady frightened by dreams, 
she steals round to the other side of the oak, and discovers 
there a beautiful lady, richly attired.—This lady, in a most 
incoherent story, relates that her name is Geraldine, and 
that she has been carried from her father’s castle by five 
warriors, of whose names, persons, motives, and intentions, 
she is totally ignorant. Christabel charitably makes the 
lady an offer of sharing her bed, and assures her of the pro- 
tection of her father, Sir Leoline. She accepts the offer, 
and they steal home to the castle, “ cautiously creeping up 
the stairs,” lest they should awaken the Baron, who seems 
to be rather a testy old gentleman. ‘They reach the chamber 
of Christabel, who retires to rest. But “so many thouglits 
pass to and fro” in her mind, that she cannot sleep: and she 
views the transformation of Geraldine into a sorceress, who 
lies down by her side, and mutters over her a fascinating 
spell. In the morning they arise; but Christabel remains 
disturbed by the charm of the sorceress, who has resumed 
her original form. When they enter the hall, Sir Leoline 
discovers in Geraldine the daughter of Sir Roland de Vaux, 
who had been his friend in youth, and is sorely displeased 
by the jealousies of Christabel, who still remembers, with 
shuddering sensations, the adventure of the former night. 
Here the narrative breaks off. It is proposed by the author 
to finish it in the course of the present year. 

The poem opens with the following lines, which introduce 
an interesting personage, who, as far as we remember, is 
entirely new to poetry: 

“Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock ; 
Tu—whit! Tu—whoo! 

And hark again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 


“‘ Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff-bitch; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, sunshine and shower, 
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. | Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 
4 Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


“Ts the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly, but not dark,” &c.——p. 3, 4. 


_ Here is a spring-landscape, which we think is worthy of 
Mr. Wordsworth, in some of his “ diviner moods ?’— 


“ The night is chill, the forest bare; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 

_To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the iopmost twig that looks up at the sky.”—p. 6. 


Can any ry, be more truly simple and infantine than the 
passage which describes the entrance of Christabel and Ge- 
raldine into the castle? Mr. Coleridge’s own “Ideot Boy” 
could not have made his conjectures about the howling of 
the old toothless mastiff-bitch, with a more natural lisp? 


“ The lady sunk, belike through pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in puin. 


‘“‘ So free from danger, free from fear, 

They cross’d the court; right glad they 

And Christabel devoutly cried, 

To the lady by her side, 

Praise we the Virgin all divine, 

Who hath recued thee from thy distress! 
Alas, alas! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They cross’d the court: right glad they were. 
Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 

Lay fast asleep, in the moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ail the mastiff-bitch ¥ 

Never till now she utter’d yell 

Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff-bitch ?’——p. 11, 12. 


Then we have an imitation of some of those parts of Lord 
Byron’s poetry which describe an utter desolation of’ mind— 
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intended, we doubt not, to be very original and energetic, 
but which appears to us to be the vilest jargon we ever had 
the misfortune to read: 


*€ Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain 
And thus it chane’d, as T divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain, 

And insult to bis heart's best brother : 
They parted— ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.”——p. 32, 33. 


After telling us, that the legitimate mode of expressing 
love is “in words of imminent bitterness,” the poem con- 
cludes with these verses, which appear to us a good deal 
like the ravings of insanity— 

“* Perhaps "ts pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perbaps "tis tender too and pretty 

At each wild word to feel within, 

A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true !) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom, save from rage and pain, 
So talks as it’s most used to do.”———-—p. 48. 


We will now point out what appear to us to be beauties 
in this production; and we regret that there are many fine 
things which cannot be extracted, being closely connected 
with the grossest absurdities. The tares and the wheat grow 
up together so, that the eradication of the one would be the 
destruction of the other. 

The first thing that strikes us as very good is, the descrip- 
tion of the magnificent Gothic chamber with its decorations: 

“The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonkeam enters here. 
C2 
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But they, without its hight, can see 

The chamber carv’d so curiously, 

Carv'd with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet: , 
The k imp, with two-fold silver chain, 

Is fasten’d to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim,” Xc. pp. 13, 14. 


The manner in which the transformation of the sorceress 
is told, is excellent; and the obscurity in which the author 
has left the passage, has a powerful effect on the imagina- 
tion: . 

“ Beneath the |: amp the lady bow’d, 

And slowly roli’d her eyes around: 

Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shudder’d, she unbound 

The cincture trom beneath her breast: 

Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold | her bosom and half her side— 

A sight to dream of, not to teil! 

And she is to sleep by Christabel.” p. 17, 18. 


But the exquisite picture of Christabel is perhaps the 
finest thine in the collection; and reminds us, in attitude 
and expression, of some of the inimitable saintly figures of 
Guido Rheni and Dominichino: 


“Tt was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak-tree, 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
Knee ling in the moonlight 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Yer slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on ber breast; 
ller face, resign’d to bliss or bale— 
Her face, O call it fair, not pale, 
Aud both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear.” p. 20, 21. 


We give, too, the aw akening of Christabel from her in- 
chanted dream: 


“* And see, the lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and sott, the smooth thin lids 

Close o'er her eyes; and tears she sheds— 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright ! 

And oft the while she seems to smile, 

As infants at a sudden light !” p. 22. 
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The idea in the following passage is highly poetical, and 


is expressed by the author with considerable felicity, though 
too minutely : 


* A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 
And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread 
At Christabel she look’d askance !— 
One moment—and the sight was fled ! 
* . *  * * a 
The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees—no sight but one! 
The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 
I know not how, in fearful wise 
So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resign’d 
To this sole image in her mind: 
And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate. 
And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance, 
With fore’d unconscious sympathy 
Full betore her father’s view— 
As far as such a look could be, 
In eyes so innocent and blue !” p. 42, 43. 


The idea of the character of Christabel is altogether very 
lovely, though there is nothing original or striking about it. 


Kubla Khan is prefaced by the following extraordinary 
relation: 


** In the summer of 1797, the author, then inall health, had retired to a 
lonely farm-house, between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines 
of Somerset and Devonshire. In consequeuce of a slight indisposition, 
an anodyne had been prescribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in 
his chair at the moment that he was re ading the following sentence, or 
words of the same substance, in Parchas’s Vilgriinage: ‘ Here the Khan 
Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. 
And thus ten miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a wall.” The au- 
thor continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at least of the 
external senses, during which time be has the most vivid confidence that he 
could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines; if 
that, indeed, can be called composition in which all the images rose up be- 
fore him as things, with a parallel production of the correspondent expres- 
sion, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking, he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole; and tak- 
ing his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that 
are here preserved. At this moment-he was unfortunately called out by a 
person on business, from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, 
and, on his return to his room, he found, to his no small surprise and mor- 
tification, that though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of 
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the general purpose of the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight ox 
ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away, like the images 


on the surface of a stream into which a stone bas been cast, but, alas ! with- 


out the after-restoration of the latter.” 


We have chosen to make Mr. Coleridge tell his own 
story for two reasons—first, because he relates it much better 
than we could have done; and next, because such is the 
general opinion of the maliciousness of Reviewers, that those 
who had not actually read it in the author’s own words, 
might have supposed it (so singular is the fact) to be a gra- 
tuitous ill-natured supposition of our own. 

It is said of Milton, that often when he awoke from a 
night’s repose, he would write down to the amount of twenty 
or thirty verses, inspired during the night. But this, it 
scems, is nothing to the liberality of Mr. Coleridge’s muse, 
who, in the short space of three hours, brought, not a train 
of poctical ideas, to be afterwards embodied in appropriate 
verse, but a corps of wellsappointed able-bodied lines, ready, 
without further training or discipline, for the service of 
Messrs. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland-Row. Mr. C. tells us, 
that the few lines (about fifty) which the intrusion of the man 
of business left him, ‘* are published rather as a psycholo- 
gical cnriosity, than on the ground of any supposed poetic 
merils.” But it was poetry, and not psychology, which the 
public were likely to expect from him; and his vision, with 
all its concemitants and consequences, might have been sup- 
pressed without any public detriment. There seems to be 
no great harm in dreaming while one sleeps; but an author 
really should not (fias dream while be is awake, and writing 
too. 

The lines in this psychological curiosity, descriptive of 
the palace and garden of Kubla Khan, although somewhat 
in the style of the **Song by a Person of Quality,” have 
much of Oriental richness and harmony. 


“ And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearig tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

And folding suany spots of greenery. 

Bat oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place! as holy and inchanted 

As e’er beveath a “aning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from th chasm with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
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A mighty fountainmomently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst, 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever, 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
And sunk in tumult to a lifeless ocean. 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard trom far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war!” pp. 56, 57. 


The last poem in the volume is called ** The Pains of 
Sleep.” We do not pretend to know its meaning; we 
doubt, indeed, whether it has any. And we appeal to our 
mystical readers if there be any thing more delightfully in- 
comprehensible in Jacob Behmen, or more ce, oe fa- 
natical in the most irrational article in the Methodist Maga- 
zine. 


“ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit | to love compose. 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceiv’d, no thought express’d! 
Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all: my soul imprest 
That [ am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, every where, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 


But yesternight I pray’d aloud 

In anguish and in agony, 

Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 

Of shapes and thoughts that tortured mes | 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom I scorn’d, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still! 

Desire with loathing strangely mix’d, 

On wild or hateful objects fix'd. 

Fantastic passions! mad’ning brawl! 

And shame and terror over all! 

Deeds to be hid which were not hid,” &c. pp. 62,63. 


There is a great deal more of this night-mare stuff; and 
the author, after informing us that such punishments are 
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justly due to bad men, concludes with this emphatic sen- 
tence: 

“* Such griefs with such men well agree, 

But wherefore, wherefore fall on me? 


To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I leve indeed.” p. 64. 


From the ample extracts we have given, our readers wilf 
perceive that there is some fine poetry in this volume, al- 
though disfigured by many instances of feebleness and fool- 
ishness. We might mention the oracular sayings of Sir 
Leoline, the author’s mysterious commentary, and the Ba- 
ron’s hysterical raving and weeping: but we apprehend that 
our readers have had enough of such a treat. Besides all 
this, the poems are lavishly embellished with notes of inter- 
rogation and admiration—contain an incalculable number of 
affected words—exhibit a constant repetition of the line, 
when the author intends to be eminently forcible—and are 
full of exclamations about Mary Mother, Jesu, the Virgin 
all divine, © sorrow and shame! &c. &c. 

If any of Mr. Coleridge’s readers should think that we 
have been too severe on him, let them consider that his sins 
are not involuntary, but committed in defiance of common 
sense as well as of criticism. We believe, however, that all 
those who are not bigoted admirers of the Lakers, will assent 
to the general correctness of the opinion of these poems 
which we have ventured to express ; and will continue to do 
so, till they shall learn to look upon babyism and silliness as 
nature and simplicity, the extravagance of Bedlam as origin- 


ality, and to mistake the contortions and ravings of Pythia 
for her inspirations. 


Art. Ill.—The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. 
President of the Royal Academy of London, prior to his 
Arrival in England; compiled from Materials furnished 


by himself. By Joun Gaut. London, Cadell and Da- 
vies, [816. Svo. 


We hope Mr. Galt will, at no remote period, oblige the 
pene with a sequel to this interesting volume, which em- 
races but a small portion of the long and valuable life of 
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the individual whose biography forms its subject. It is pre- 
faced by a short and simple address, which we transcribe. 


‘© The professional life of Mr. West constitutes an important part of 
an historical work, in which the matter of this volume could only have 
been introduced as an episode, and, perhaps, not with much propriety 
even in that form, It was my intention, at one time, to have prepared 
the whole of his memoirs, separately, for publication; but a careful re- 
view of the manuscript convinced me, that the transactions in which he 
had been engaged, subsequently to his arrival in England, are so much 
of a public nature, and belong so immediately to the history of the Arts, 
that such a separation could not be effected without essentially impairing 
the interest and unity of the main design; and that the particular nature 
of this portion of his memoirs admitted of being easily detached and ar- 
ranged into a whole complete within itself. 

‘I do not think that there can be two opinions with respect to the utility 
of a work of this kind, Mr, West, in relating the circumstances by 
which he was led to approximate, without the aid of, an instructor, to 
those principles and rules of art, which it is the object of schools and 
academies to disseminate, has conferred a greater benefit on young artists 
than he could possibly have done by the most ingenious and eloquent 
lectures on the theories of his profession; and it was necessary that the 
narrative should appear in his own time, in order that the authenticity of 
the incidents might not rest on the authority of any biographer.”* 


Biography, when derived from undoubted sources, and 
when impartial, (as we have every reason to believe the work 
under our consideration to be,) althouglh of all species of li- 
terature the most entertaining and useful, is by no means the 
one best adapted to furnish an interesting article to the pages 
of a review. When the style of the author is simple and 
compressed, it is not possible to tell his story in fewer words 
than he himself employs; anda dry detail of facts—a mere 
catalogue of events, may as well be gathered from the heads 
of the chapters, as extracted from the body and substance of 
the work. Something however we must do, and we will en- 
deavour to do it liberally. 

The first five chapters are taken up with an account of the 
infancy and education of the subject of the memoit; blended 
with some notices on the opinions, habits, and principles of 
that exemplary sect of English emigrants—the Quakers of 
Pensylvania—among whom Mr. West was born. Wedo not 
put much faith in the opinion adopted by some of the kins- 
men and friends of the artist, who have affirmed that the 
very circumstances of his birth, which was accelerated by the 
emotion excited in his mother by a very eloquent and im- 
pressive sermon, were indicative of tlie extraordinaty energy 
of character which his youth and maturity evinced. @ 
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t determination of his mind towards the graphic art, 


would not, we think, have suffered any diminution, had the 
good lady stayed away from meeting on this eventful after- 
noon, and retired to her bed without having been hastened 
thither by the enthusiasm of the pious brother. 

All the wonders we have heard and known of native genius 
and unassisted talent, become ordinary tales of ordinary per- 
sons, when compared with the astonishing developement of 
powers in a boy to whom all examples of design, all imple- 
ments of art, and even all conversation concerning pictures 
and prints, were wholly unknown and inaccessible; and 
who in his seventh year actually displayed the imagination 
to conceive, and the dexterity to execute, the portrait of an 
infant, which was immediately recognised as bearing a re- 
semblance to its model! The progress of young West was 
rapid ; and we are informed that the venerable president now 
looks with complacency on one of his earliest efforts, and 
discovers in it traits of ability which he has not since ex- 
celled. It is pleasing to trace the coincidence of feeling be- 
tween great and congenial minds: Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when one of his first pictures was shown to him after he had 
attained to that deserved eminence which placed him above a 
rival in his own country, said, ‘ he was ashamed to sec it 
done so well.” The liberal and judicious manner in which 
the primitive sons of simplicity and truth, the relations of 
Mr. W est, departed from their approved system of opinion 
concerning the vanity and folly of a devotion to the orna- 
mental arts, so far as to allow him to follow the calling of a 
painter, instead of being apprenticed to some common 
trade, are honourable to the good sense of the fraternity. 

When the young artist had for some years cultivated por- 
trait-painting, and thereby acquired that facility of handling 
and those stores of diversified contour and expression which 
are so essential to the detail of historical painting, his own 
fervent desire to drink deep of inspiration at the hallowed 
fount of genius, and the earnest recommendation of his 
friends, combined to direct him to Italy. The three last 
chapters treat principally of his reception from the eminent 
persons who formed the best society of Rome at that period, 
and describe the impression made upon his mind and the 
strong excitement sustained by his feelings on finding him- 
self in the emporium of the arts, the shrine of the mistress of 
the world. e cannot deny ourselves the gratification of 
presenting our readers with the account given by the author, 
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(no doubt, supplicd from the reminiscences of Mr. West) of 
the then existing society of Rome; and the description of an 
improvisatore with one of his animated effusions. 


*¢ Tt was not, however, the native inhabitants of Rome who constituted 
the chief attractions of society there, but the number of accomplished 
strangers of ail countries and reli ions, who, in constant succession, 
came in pilgrimage to the shrine of antiquity ; and who, by the con- 
templation of the merits and glories of departed worth, often felt them- 
selves, as it were, miraculously endowed with new qualities. The 
collision of minds fraught with learning, in that high state of excitement 
which the genius of the place produced on the coldest imaginations, 
together with those innumerable brilliant and transitory topics which 
were never elicited in any other city, made the Roman conversations a 
continual exercise of the understanding. ‘The details of political intrigue, 
and the follies of individuals, excited but little interest among the stran- 
gers in Rome. It seemed as if by an universal tacit resolution, national 
and personal peculiarities and prejudices were forgotten, and that all 
strangers simultaneously turned their attention to the transactions and 
affairs of former ages, and of statesmen and authors now no more, 
Their mornings were spent in surveying the monuments raised to public 
virtue, and in giving local features in their minds to the knowledge 
which they had acquired by the perusal of those works that have perpe- 
tuated the dignity of the Roman character. Their evenings were often 
allotted to the comparison of their respective conjectures, and to ascer- 
tain the authenticity and history of the relics which they had collected 
of ancient art. Sometimes the day was consumed in the study of those 
inestimable ornaments of religion, by which the fraudulent disposition 
of the priesthood had, in the decay of its power, rendered itself vene- 
rable to the most enlightened minds; and the night was devoted to the 
consideration of the causes which contribute to the developement of ge.. 
nius, or of the events which tend to stifle and overwhelm its powers. 
Every recreation of the stranger in Rome was an effort of the memory, 
of abstraction, and of fancy.”—p. 97. 

‘* While they were sitting at one of the tables, a venerable old man, 
with a guitar suspended from his shoulder, entered the room, and comin 
immediately to their table, Mr. Hamilton addressed him by the name of 
Homer. He was the most celebrated improvisatore in all Italy; and the 
richness of expression, and nobleness of conception which he displayed 
in his effusions, had obtained from him that distinguished name. ‘Those 
who once heard his poetry, never ceased to lament that it was lost in 
the same moment, affirming that it was often so regular and dignified, as 
to equal the finest compositions of Tasso and Ariosto. 

«¢ After some conversation, Homer requested Mr. Hamilton to give 
him a subject fer a poem. In the mean time, a number of Italians had 
gathered round them to look at Mr. West, who they had heard was an 
American, and whom, like Cardinal Albani, they imagined to be an 
Indian. Some of them, on hearing Homer's request, observed, that he 
had exhausted his vein, and had already said and sung every subject over 
and over. Mr. Hamilton, however, renarked that he thought he could 
propose something to the bard, and pointing to Mr. West, said, that he was 
an American come to study the fine arts in Rome; and that such an event 
furnished a new and magnificent theme. Homer took possession of the 
thought with the ardour of inspiration. He immediately unslung his gub 
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tar, and began to draw his fingers rapidly over the strings, swinging his 
body from side to side, and striking fine and impressive chords. When 
he had thus brought his motions and his feelings into unison with the 
instrument, he began an extemporaneous ode in a manner so dignified, 
so pathetic, and so enthusiastic, that Mr. West was scarcely less inter- 
ested by his appearance than those who enjoyed the subject and melody 
of his numbers. He sung the darkness which for so many ages veiled 
America from the eyes of science, He described the fulness of time 
when the purposes for which it had been raised from the deep were to be 
manifested. He painted the seraph of knowledge descending from Heaven, 
and directing Columbus to undertake the discovery; and he related the 
leading incidents of the voyage. He invoked the fancy of bis auditors 
to contemplate the wild magnificence of mountain, Jake, and wood, in 
the new world ; and he raised, as it were, in vivid perspective the Indians 
in the chase, and at their horrible sacrifices. ‘ But,’ he exclaimed, 
* the beneficent spirit of improvement is ever on the wing, and, like the 
ray from the throne of God which inspired the conception of the Virgin, 
it has descended on this youth; and the hope which it ushered in its 
new miracle, like the star that guided the magi to Bethlehem, has led 
him to Rome. Methinks I behold in him an instrument chosen by 
Heaven, to raise in America the taste for those arts which elevate the 
nature of man, an assurance that his country will afford a refuge to 
science and knowledge when in the old age of Europe they shall have 
forsaken her shores. But all things of heavenly origin, like the glorious 
sun, move westward; and Truth and Art have their periods of shining 
and of night. Rejoice, then, O venerable Rome, in thy divine destiny, 
for though darkness overshadow thy seats, and though thy mitred head 
must descend into the dust, as deep as the earth that now covers thy 
ancient helmet and imperial diadem, thy spirit, immortal and undecayed, 
already spreads towards a new world, where, like the soul of man in 
Paradise, it will be perfected in virtue and beauty more and more.” The 
highest efforts of the greatest actors, even of Garrick himself delivering 


the poetry of Shakspeare, never produced a more immediate and inspir- 
ing effect than this rapid burst of genius.”°—p. 114, 


We cannot help noticing one peculiarity in the North- 
British gentleman to whom the world is indebted for this 
volume. He very gravely mentions the ill-fated prince 
whom the generality of Englishmen call the Pretender, by 
the titles of King James, and His Majesty ;—distinctions 
which no English subject of any note ventured to give him 
while on the spot where he resided, and when mixing in his 
society. —Mr. Galt is already known to the public, as the 
author of Travels in the Mediterranean. That work con- 
tained much useful information ; and the present, on a ver 


different subject, is executed with commendable fidelity, 
taste, and judgment. — 
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Art. [V.—l. The Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy: a Poem. By Feticta Hemans. Murray. Lon- 
don. 1816. p.p. 37. 


2. The Tears of the Artists: a Poem. London. J.M. 
Richardson. I816. p.p. 15. 


Tese two poems—the former a finished performance, the 
latter merely a spirited sketch—embrace diametrically op 
site sides of the same subject, and therefore may fairly be 
considered in contradistinction to each other. 

In the mind of any liberal citizen of the world, any cordial 
judicious friend to the fine arts, or any lover of justice—that 
first of virtues, without which all others are nugatory—there 
cannot, we should think, exist a doubt as to the expediency 
of restoring to defenceless Italy, the spoils which rapacious 
France had borne away. Policy demanded that one of the 
first measures of a reign begun under circumstances of severe 
responsibility and necessary caution, should be, to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. Good taste, and 
that veneration for the beautiful and sublime in every class, 
which ordinary minds term enthusiasm, had been violated 
by the spoliation of the trophied graves of Grecian and Ro- 
man art, and by the removal of those monuments of genius 
which derived interest from the surrounding localities, to 
crowded halls and saloons, where no corresponding emotions 
were awakened by their presence. Justice required that 
every vestige of the triumphs of the usurper should fall to 
the ground, and expire with that formidable power which he 
had so grossly abused. 

All this, and more than all this, has been warmly felt 
and beautifully depicted by the author of the first of these 
poems. It is also admitted, in effect, by the anonymous 
author of the Tears of the Artists, although he has exercised 
his ingenuity to make out all the best pleas in his power on 
that side of the cause on which he chose to constitute himself 
an advocate. We are told that ‘* Jove laughs at lovers’ per- 
juries ;” and we hope the olympic critic may be equally in- 
dulgent to the perjuries of poets. ‘* You have fought so 
well against me, that I desire to have you in my service,” 
was the well-known speech of a judicious prince to a gene- 
ral of the revolted party ; and it would by no means surprise 
us, to be called on to review a poem on the orthodox side of 


the question from the same versatile pen which gaye us the 
Tears of the Artists. 
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The name of the first of these authors has hitherto been 
unknown to us; and we hail the auspicious rising of a new 
star in the galaxy of living luminaries. The poem is ex- 
cellent, and all the accessaries are good. The motto is well 
chosen; and the passage from Eustace, which heads the 
work, is selected with judgment, although we cannot allew 
the depredations of the modern Gauls to be paralleled with 
the destructive fury of the ‘Goths and Vandals,’ to whom 
that enlightened traveller compares them: the first bore 
away treasures to have and to hold; the latter seized in order 
to break and demolish. We must weigh the motives, and 
consider the temptations, when we judge of crimes; and we 
shall always think the man who steals a horse, in order to 
help him on an important journey, less an object of exe- 
cration, than the wretch who hamstrings him from wanton 
cruelty to the animal and malice to his owner. 

The notes are concise and appropriate; and good sense, 
and respect for the moral fitness of things and rights of per- 
sons, give dignity and consistency to very fine verses adorned 
with splendid imagery. 

The liberators of Spain (alas! to what purpose has she as 
yet been liberated?) are apostrophised in a lofty strain of 
eulogium ; but we confess that we do not love political 
poetry; the muses are of no party; we therefore select, ia 
preference, the following passages, of which the interest is 
not personal or local. 

The poet sings of the Italian works of art. 


“* Yes! in those scenes, where every ancient stream 
Bids memory kindle o’er some lofty theme ; 
Where every marble, deeds of fame records, 
Each ruin tells of Earth’s departed lords ; 
And the deep tones of inspiration swell, 
From each wild olive-wood, and Alpine dell; 
Where heroes slumber, on their battle plains, 
*M:dst prostrate altars and deserted fanes, 
And fancy communes, in each lonely spot, 
Wiia shades of those who ne’er shall be forgot ; 
There was your home, and there your power imprest, 
With ten-fold awe, the pilgrim’s glowing breast ; 
And, as the wind’s deep thrills, and mystic sighs, 
Wake the wild harp to leftiest harmonies, 
Thus at your influence, starting from repose, 
Thought, Feeling, Fancy, into grandeur rose. 

‘** Fair Florence! Queen of Arno’s lovely vale! 
Justice and Truth indignant beard thy tale, 
And sternly smil’d in retribution’s hour; 
To wrest thy treasures from the spoiler’s power. 
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Too long the spirits of thy noble dead 

Mourn’d o'er the domes they rear'd in ages fled. 
Those classic scenes their pride so richly grac’d, 
Temples of genius, palaces of taste, 

Too long, with sad and desolated mien, 

Reveal’d where conquest’s lawless track had been; 
Reft of each form with brighter life imbued, 

Lonely they frown’d, a desert solitude. 

Florence! th’ oppressor’s noon of pride is o’er, 

Rise in thy pomp again, and weep no more!” _p,. 8. 


THE BELVEDERE APOLLO. 


‘¢ Bright with stern beauty, breathing wrathful fire, 
In all the grandeur of celestial ire, 
Once more thine own, th’ immortal archer’s form, 
Sheds radiance round, with more than being warm! 
Oh! who could view, nor deem that perfect frame, 
A living temple of etherial flame; 
Lord of the day-star! how may words pourtray 
Of thy chaste glory one reflected ray ; 
Whate’er the soul could dream, the hand could trace, 
Of regal dignity, and heavenly grace ; 
Each purer effluence of the fair and bright, 
Whose fitful gleams have broke on mortal sight ; 
Each bold idea, borrowed from the sky, 
To vest th’ embodied form of Deity ; 
All, all in thee ennobled and refin’d, 
Breathe and enchant, transcendantly combin’d|! 
Son of Elysium! years and ages gone, 
Have bow’d, in speechless homage, at thy throne, 
And days unborn, and nations yet to be, 
Shall gaze, absorb’d in ecstacy, on thee !”’ p. 21. 


THE TORSO. 


«6 What hadst thou been, ere barbarous hands defac’d 
The work of wonder, idolis’d by taste ; 
Oh! worthy still of some divine abode, 
Mould of a conqueror! ruin of a God! 
Still, like some broken gem, whose quenchless beam, 
From each bright fragment pours its vital stream, 
’Tis thine, by fate unconquer’d, to dispense 
From every part some ray of excellence! 
E’en yet, informed with essence from on high, 
Thine is no trace of frail mortality ; 
Within that frame a purer Being glows, 
Thro’ viewless veins a brighter current flows ; 
Fill’d with immortal life each muscle swells, 
In every line supernal grandeur dwells.” p- 23. 


The poem we have just been considering, assumes a di- 
dactic form, and maintains the dignity of enlightened moral 
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perception. The Tears of the Artists, which we are now 
to characterise, is cast in rather a dramatic mould. ‘The 
scene lies on board of a ship called the Pillars of Hercules, 
which, with the Belgic, was employed to restore the works 
of art to Italy. The chief interlocutor is a passenger (we 
suppose a Frenchman) who comes fresh from the scene of 
degradation, in which the spoliation of the Louvre had left 
- falee, fleeting, perjured,” but still captivating and ill-fated 
Paris; and in the silence of a gloomy night, when 


‘¢ Sighs the enchanted gale through the air, 
The swelling surges still the impression bear; 
Alcides’ pillars feel the latent swell, 

And foregone tempests menace as they fly ;” 


he gives way to the feelings of his heart in a soliloquy of in- 
dignant sorrow. 


*¢ For he had seen the stern embattled band 
Achieve the sentence Europe had decreed ; 
Europe! self-nam’d, in arrogant disdain, 

Severe preceptor to an infant reign ; 

While captive France must bow the head or bleed ! 

For he had mark’d a sorrowing nation weep 

Its trephies borne away, its halls disgrac’d ; 

For he had seen the shuddering nature creep 

One last fond look, one stolen adieu to take, 

By the rude force of foreign guards displac’d ; 

Forbade by arms a subject’s plea to make!” &c. &c. p. 4. 


The overflowings of a grief-struck heart are interrupted 
by a beauteous apparition, which the wanderer greets with 
rapture in these lines. 

‘* Vision of glory! dost thou visit me, 
Array’d in fancy’s glowing hues, or sent 
To gild with bliss my lonely banishment? 
Still, spreading, brightening, beaming Heaven’s own light, 
Art thou then real?—Is this day or night ? 
Oh! spare my aching sight, thy beauties shade, 
Or dies the victim by their splendor made ! 
To Love, to Fate, this ardent prayer I make, 
Oh! let me never sleep if now. I wake! 
Or in oblivion all may, senses steep, 
So may I never wake if now I sleep! 
Goddess! I know thee now, that witching smile 
Reveals the Queen of Cytherea’s isle.” p. 9. 


_ Venus, for the vision reveals no less a personage, is highly 
indignant at the removal of her image from *‘ Gallia’s laugh- 
ing court,” where she so long bad reigned supreme; and the 


poem concludes with her imprecations of vengeance on the 
ravishers of her statue. | 
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“ ‘Those impious lips which dar’d command the deed, 
Th’ impression of a sigh shall never feel; 
No more shal! claim of tenderness the meed, 
No more the bosom’s hidden love reveal, 
But jealous rage shall prompt, or dire suspicion seal. 
For them no female breast shall fondly swell, 
Nor roseate blushes paint the glowing cheek ; 
No languid eyes the tale of passion tell, 
No voice low murmuring soft confession speak, 
Nor them my Paphian doves caress with flattering beak ; 
But dull Indifference rule the leaden hour, 
Corroding cares and lonely griefs oppress ; 
Ate uncheck’d assert ber baleful power, 
Lift her dark rod, and whelm them in distress, 
Which Hope can never soothe, nor Patience render less.” 
** She said—and sinking through the parting wave, 
A kind farewel her bending beauties gave. 
The ready Tritons lift the pearly shell, 
And raise the song of praise in raptar'’d swell; 
Iler light veil floats upon the glittering main,— 
The goddess sinks—and all is dark again. 
High on the sweeping deck the wanderer stands, 
With eyes wide-open’d, and with out-stretch'd hands, 
Bends the exploring glance o’er empty space, 
Bat nought of Venus through the clouds can trace. 
The weary sentries pace th’ accustom’d round, 
Their foot-falls mingling with the surge’s sound ; 
No vision met their eyes. The wanderet’s heart, 
Fit temple for the goddess, own’d her sway, 
Treasur’d her accents, mourn’d the wrongs of Art, 
And towards Italia held his sorrowing way.” p. 14. 


ART. V.— Discourses on the Evidence of theJ ewish and Chris- 
tian Revelation; with Notes and Illustrations. By Sir 
Henry MoncreirrFWettwoon, Bart.D.D. F.R.S. Edin- 
burgh. Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Longman, and 


Hamilton, London. 1816. 8vo. 


"Tuc character in which this author comes before us would 
serve as a good excuse for many more faults than his per- 
formance exhibits. Superior to the desire of literary dis- 
tinctions, and secking for the praise of usefulness alone, he 
has no disappointment to fear, as he aims at nothing of 
which the goodness of his ends and the fitness of his means 
do not assure him. ‘The subject he has selected for the eme 
ployment of his leisure hours, is one which no Christian can 
Ne. XV.—Vor. II.—Aug. Rev. D 
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regard with indifference, and it is worthy the attention of 
every man of learning. This publication professes to be no 
more than an epitome of the works of those celebrated divines 
whose labours Sane so effectually established the truth of our 
religion ; but the selection and arrangement of the arguments 
are judicious, and the whole is well adapted to the perusal of 
ordinary readers, to whom those learned works are inacces- 
sible. It is fitted to convey, to a very numerous class who 
greatly want it, a clear idea of the process by which Judaism 
and Christianity are usually defended; and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to answer every purpose of those for whose use it 
is designed. Though it may not have added much to the 
mass of evidence already collected, it will not be the author's 
fault if the nature of that evidence be not from this time 
more generally known. The reader will be able to judge, 
from the Reverend Baronet’s traly modest Preface, whether 
the character we have here given of the work corresponds, or 
not, with his own opinion of it) He certaiuly has not ex 
aggerated the merits of his performance. 


“ Tn the following discourses, the author has had no other object, than 
to collect the leading facts on which the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian revelation depends; aud to represent them im a connected view, 
within such a narrow compass, as should render them accessible to com- 
mon readers. They contain sketches, and nothing more, of what has been 
much more completely discussed by Mill, Wetstiin, Jones, Sherlock, Lard- 
ner, Michaelis, Watson, Paley, and many others; thongh he is not aware 
that the several parts of the argumentin the following |.scourses have been 
before stated in a continued series. Ue bas availed himself of whatever 
has been written by others, without reserve; and is at least as sensile as 
his readers can be, that he has no cloim to any personal mevit from sucha 
comp'lation. We bas arrived at that penod of life, when the humblest 
sphere of usefolness should be more imeresting then any degree of literary 
reputation. And his object will therefore be gained, if the following dis- 
courses shall be found to contain any thing which shall serve to add to the 
information, or to remove the doubts, or to confirm the faith, of the least 
informed who-shall peruse them. He is sensibie that they have not the 
correctness which, with more leisure, be might have given them; and that 
there are sometimes repetitions, and frequently a dilluseness, whieh might 
have been avoided. They have been written at intervals, in the midst of 
many avocations; and he has only to express his hope, that their defects 
shall be ascribed, not to the subject, but to the author. However he may 
have failed in the execution of his plan, he allows himself to believe that 


his general object will not be thought unworthy of attention. He is per- 


suaded that Judaism and Christianity are inseparably conjoined as the 
revelationsof God ; and that every thing which is most important to man- 
kind, and to every individual,—to the prosperity of the present world, 
and to every expectation beyond it,—depends on theinfluence and progress 
of geauine Christianity.” 
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We transcribe the following passage from his discourse 
‘* Propusgcy,” with the greater willingness, because it 
will serve, at the same time, as a specimen of the author’s 


style, and as an illustration of a subsequent part of this 
article. 


on 


There isa prophecy addressed to the Jews, which is twice delivered 
7 Je remiah, in these words: * Though I make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have scattered thee, (saith the Lord,) yet will I not make a full 
end of thee.* The prophet Hosea predicted of the Jews, that ‘ they 
should be wanderers among the nations.’ And Amos more particularly 
represents ‘ the house of Jacob’ as eve ry where scattered, but constantly 
preserve d: © I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord; 
for lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all the 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall 
upon the earth,’f 

rhe Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and the Romans, by 
each of whom the Jews were at different periods subjugated or enslaved, 
have all, in their tarn, long ceased to exist as independent nations. T heir 
posterity are undistinguished and unknown in the population of modern 
states. The existence of the Jews, on the other hand, as a distinct and 
separate people, is as clearly exhibited in the latest as in the earliest ages. 
Hozea and Amos prophesied in the days of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; 
Jeremiah before the Babylonish c: aptivity : and when the Jews returned to 
Judea, seventy years after the captivity, they had the same national cha- 
racter, and were the same people whom Nebuchadnezzar had driven from 
Jerusalem. Ata later period, they were finally expelled from their coun- 
try by the Romans, without mercy or distinction, and were scattered over 
the face of the whole inhabited world. And yet, at the distance of seven- 
teen hundred years from their dispersion, it is no more a question, whether 
they are now known as a people different from all other nations, than it 
could have been before Vespasian led his army to the siege of Jerusalem, 
They are scattered among all the nations of Africa, of Europe, of Asia, 
and of America; and every where, and in every age, they are recognized 
as Jews, who form a part of the population of shnoet every state, but who 
are never confounded with any one of the Gentile tribes. They have, in 
every clime, and among every nation, the aspect, the manners, the dis- 
tinctive characters, the usages, and the religion of Jews. 

Their sacrifices, and the peculiar rights aud service of their altar, were 
of necessity superseded and abolished, when their temple and their capital 
city were destroyed by the decrees of God. But the -y have Moses and the 
Prophets read in their synagogues still; and, excepting the unhappy coun- 
tries in which despotism proscribes the Jewish faith as a crime to be 
punished with death, a Jew is as clearly distinguished from the worship- 
pers in the churches and temples of modern states, as if he were still an 
inhabitant of the plain, or of the mountains of Judea. When the people 
of other nations have either been expelled by violence from their native 
soil, or have voluntarily renounced it, experience has uniformly demon- 
strated, that, in the course of a few generations, the distinctive marks of 
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their origin are insensibly lost in the characters, the manners, and the 
nsayes of their adopted countries. But the Jews are Jews in every land; 
and, with the exception of individus!, who have deserted their faith, are 
as much a peculiar people in the present age as they have ever been. 

“ If the prophecy ot Jeremiah was accomplished when the Jews were 
restored from Babylon, and when the nations, who had betore oppressed 
them, lost their place in the history of the world; if it wa, accomplished 
when the empire of Rome was overwhelmed by barbarians, and the Jews 
were still a people, while the Romans were contounded with the Goths and 
Vandals; if there be nothing in the condition of modern states to exempt 
them from revolutions which have overwhe!med every ancient establish- 
ment; and if the Jews are still the separate people which they have ever 
been,—is it possible to read the predictions of Jeremiah, with all these 
circumstances before us, without relying upon the authority and inspira- 
tion of the prophets? ‘Though I make a full end, (saith the Lord,) of all 
the nations whither [ have scattered thee, yet will 1 not make a fuli end of 
thee.””"—p. 138. 


Every thing relating to the Jews is at this time peculiarly 
interesting. The hearts of many among us begin to fecl for 
the sufferings and degradation of this persecuted people, and 
our eyes begin to be turned towards their final restoration, 
which is so clearly predicted in holy writ. By whatever 
means this feeling and this expectation have been excited in 
the religious world, and whether the grounds of them be 
strong or weak, it is pleasing to Christian philanthropy to 
witness their very extensive prevalence. Whatever may be 
thought of the revival of their former prosperity as a nation, 
and theie return to their native land,—events, which, if ever 
they take place, will probably be brought about, not by hu- 
man means, but by some potent exertion of supernatural 
agency, which man will gaze at with wonderand adoration, 
—surely, to relieve their temporal distresses, and to rescue 
them from that state of moral depravation in which they are 
now sunk, isan employment worthy of the hand of charity. 
Though the conversion of a whole nation, labouring under 
prejudices so strong, so inveterate, and so interwoven almost 
with their very existence, seems to be a work too great for man 
to accomplish; yet every attempt on our parts to further 
such adesign, by ministering to their necessities and enlight- 
ening their minds, in supposed compliance with his revealed 
will, will probably be regarded with approbation by that 
Divine Being, who has given so many indications of his wish 
to save the ** lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Under 
these impressions, we are happy to embrace this opportunity 
of expressing our cordial approbation of the Society, which 
has lately sprung up in our humane metropolis, for this truly 
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Christian purpose, and our sincere wishes for its prosperity 
and success. 

To the honour of our age, that strong antipathy between 
Jews and Christians, the result of prejudice and ignorance, 
which has so long constituted the principal obstruction to any 
improve ment in the condition of the persecuted Israelites, 
has given place to more generous sentiments in the profes- 
sors of Christianity ; and, as it is the ordinary off ‘ct of 
gratitude for benefits re ceived to excite esteem and friend. 
ship for the benefactor, we have reason to expect that the 
desire of reconciliation will soon be mutual. ‘To use the 
language of some of the eloquent ad voc ates of this good 
cause, the Jew is to be considered as the Christian’s * elder 
brother.” The inheritance of salvation was originally his, 
and though his want of faith induced him to reject the pre- 
cious offer, and to surrender his birthright, we should not 
forget the claim he has upon our affection and pity. If he 
do stand in that endearing relation to us, we should not for- 
sake him in his need and his affliction. His transgression, 
it is true, was great—but he has greatly suffered for it. 

The history of this people, extraordin: ary and interesting 
throughout, has, fora series of ages, given rise to opinions 
concerning them, which seein to accueil ungeuerous and 
unjust. ‘The necessarily strong language of their prophets 
and legislators, has caused their obstinacy, ingratitude, and 
incredulity, to be greatly exaggerated by the readers of the 
Bible; while their greatest offence of all, their conduct to- 
wards the Son of God, has frequently drawa upon them all 
the reproaches that the acrimonious eloquence of believers 
could supply. We pretend not to excuse, or to deny, the 
guilty transactions in which they were too frequently en- 
gaged: they were too criminal to be excused, and too clearly 
attested to be denied. But we cannot permit those who are 
themselves not ** without sin,” to hurl vindictively, and 
without authority, the avenging stone at the head of an 
offending brother. If it can be shewn that the offences of 
the sons of Abraham may be accounted for from a view of the 
frailty of human nature in general, and that their guilt was 
perhaps no greater or more unnatural than that of many pro- 
fessing ( ‘hristians now is, those offences will, it is true, remain 
humiliating instances of man’s folly and wickedness, but 
they will cease to brand with peculiar infamy the descend- 
ants of those who committed them. 

W hen we are considering the numerous transgressions of 
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the divine law from which they cannot be excused, and 
which at last drew down such signal punishment upon them, 
we should also consider the numerous difficulties and tempta- 
tions of their situation. AJL the nations around them pre- 
sented an example of the most dangerous and destructive 
kind, and were always industriously employed in endea- 
vouring to seduce them from their duty and faith. Though 
painful to the pride of man, it is by no means matter of asto- 
nishment, to those who are conversant with his nature, that 
the atiractions of the wives of their idolatrous neighbours 
should have, in many instances, so far prevailed, that the 
worship of the only true God should have occasionally ceased 
among them, or that the Sun of righteousness itself should 
have been unable to penetrate the cloud of prejudice, which 
even their religion had somewhat contributed to raise. None, 
surely, needs to be informed how prone we are to offend in 
spite of the strongest conviction of the destructive tendency 
of our sins, or how frequently the pleasures of the world have 
caused even Christians to apostatise, virtually at least, from 
the faith which the fullest evidence had before assured them 
to be true. Wedo not pretend to excuse the enormity of 
those offences against which the displeasure of Heaven has 
been so clearly expressed ; we wish only to represent the er- 
roneous nature of those reasonings which are intended to 
prove that the guilt of that people, in their various rebel- 
lions agaist God, is of a character any way singular or un- 
accountable; or that their crimes were more unpardonable 
than those of which other nations were in their turn guilty. 
The same just God who accuses the Israelites of rebellion, 
obstinacy, and incredulity, employed them to punish the 
abominable wickedness of the idolatrous nations around them 
by ‘* destroying them utterly :”? and when we are told that 
the Jews have been driven into captivity, and deprived of 
‘* the sceptre,”’ and continue to this day scattered over the 
whole earth; may we not, in return, be allowed to ask, what 
lias become of those mighty empires—the plague and terror 
of mankind, which owned hardly any limits but those of the 
great globe itself. ‘The result of such a comparison is in fa- 
vour of the Jews; for they still subsist, in all their misfor- 
tunes, a peculiar people; while all those stately dynasties 
have successively perished, leaving ** not a wreck behind.” 
It will hardly be disputed that a person, who, after using 
every means within his reach to inform his judgment aright, 
becomes fully and conscientiously convinced of the lawful. 
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ness of any action, can contract no guilt by performing it. 
Whatever be the consequences of the action to himself or to 
others, he is excusable before God and man from all that 
constitutes the criminality of the agent, namely, the obli- 
quity of the motive. No exception can well be taken 
against this method of estimating the quality of any action 
or agent. It affords no excuse whatever for wilful igno- 
rance, because it does not permit a man to act, inan. doubt- 
ful case, till he has done all in his power to obtaina just idea 
of what he is about to do, and satisfied his conscience that it 
is quite consistent with that which he believes to be the will 
of God respecting it. It even requires of him, in case of 
extreme difficulty and importance, not to act at all—rather 
than run the risk of doing wrong. It is not sufficient 
that the motive of the ageut was not bad, or that he acted 
to the best of his. know ledge, if he might have known 
better, had he taken more pains to acquire information, It is 
not sufficient that he did not foresee the ill consequences of 
the act, if he might have foreseenthem. In this manner, we 
apprehend, it may be clearly ascertained whether any action 
be criminal or not; and the degree of guilt incurred by the 
agent may be determined by. the application of the same 
rule. He who deliberately acts against his judgment and his 
conscience, incurs, undoubtedly, the full and aggravated 
guilt of the transaction whatever it be, and carnot com- 
plain if he pay the unmitigated penalty annexed to it. He 
who neglects to inform his judgment and his conscience 
aright, is likewise criminal if his action be so, though not in 
the same degree; and his guilt is in proportion to his negli- 
gence. If he wilfully shut his eyes against the evidence that 
might convince him, the act he may perform wall differ very 
little (if at all) from a deliberate crime 

If, therefore, we would inquire whether the vulgar opinion. 
respecting the Jewish nation be correct. or not, we should 
begin with an inquiry into the means with which Divine 
Providence had furnished them of learntug the trae nature of 
the transactions in which they were engaged, aad how far 
they acted in deliberate opposition to the light they had, or 
might have had. When we look into their history for satis- 
faction on this point, it must be granted on. all hands, that 
their real purity and holiness was not such as their numerous 
advantages would have led us to expect; yet, if we compare 
them, at most periods of their history, with the most s0lished 
and enlightened cotemporary nations, we shall find that the 
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effects of their separation were evidenced by a superior purily 
of faith and morals. That the Jews were generally con- 
vinced of the obligation and divine origin of their religion, 
especially in the latter ages of their existence as a nation, 
can hardly, we should think, be questioned. That they 
were sincere in their attachment toil, and scrupulous to ex- 
cess in their observance of what they considered its most es- 
sential injunctions, seems also manifest. ‘They often, it 1s 
true, neglected the weighticr matters of the law; but they 
do not appear to have ever entirely forgotten, for any length 
of time, their reverence for the law itself or its Divine au- 
thor.* ‘There were, undoubtedly, periods of great and al- 
most universal depravity ; but, through the worst of times, 
the word of God has been, by their means, transmitted to 
us unaltered and uncorrupted, with religious care and vene- 
ration. Persecution could not shake their faith and con- 
stancy, although the most sanguinary tyrants employed the 
most dreadful tortures to awe them into submission; neither 
the scorn nor the malice of their enemies could make them 
cease to be Jews, or resign their national distinctions. 

[t cannot be expecte «J that we should ¢ omprehend, within 
the limits to which we are necessarily confined, all the argue 
ments that a carefal examination of their history would af- 
ford in support ot (he opinion we have ventured to offer. It 
will be sutlicient if we briefly state some of our reasons for 
thinking that the rebellious disposition occasionally mani- 
fested by that people in their journey through the wilder- 
ness, their subsequent transgression of God’s command- 
ments which led to their captivity, and their rejection of 
the long promised and anxiously expected Messiah which 
brought about their final dispersion, may all be traced to 
those internal springs of action by which man is usually 
driven into errors and crimes, without the supposition of any 
extraordinary depravity in them. Human nature is the 
same in all times and countries; equally disposed to yield in 
the hour of temptation, and equally liable to become better, 
or more corrupt, according to the circumstances in which it 
may happen to be placed. There have been, it is true, both 
nations and individuals distinguished by uncommon profli- 

gacy, and by the wantonness with which they have abused 
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The stricter, the sublimer morality of the Christian seems notto have 
been required by the law; at all events, it was not thought to be required, 
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the various advantages of their situation; but, except in 
a few particular instances, we cannot consent that the Jews 
be ranked among them. What they are at present, and 
have been since their dispersion, cannot be brought as an 
argument by those who would Oppose us ; for if ever there 
were circumstances utterly unfavourable to the growth of 
every thing good and virtuous, those in which the unfortu- 
nate Jews have all that time beer placed, are such without a 
doubt. It is, indeed, a hard strugele with the bad passions 
of one’s nature, when ‘* the oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely,” universal desertion and distrust, the most 
abject poverty in many cases, and the grossest ignorance in 
almost all, conspire to augment their strength and violence. 
It has been considered a most extraordinary example of 
incredulity and disobedience, that, during their forty } years’ 
journey through the wilderness, while under the conduct of 
a leader whom they could not doubt to be divinely inspired 
and endowed with powers greater than those which are come 
monly conferred on man; while they could not but believe 
themselves protected from danger and conducted to victory 
by supernatural means; and while a miracle was datly 
wrought for their comfort and support; they should still 
have been so apt to rebel against their heavenly leader and 
benefactor. But the reader should remark, that there were 
few important acts of rebellion commitied during that time, 
ind that the people were always speecily brought to a just 
sense of the crime they had commitied. ‘They often, it is 
true, murmured against Moses and against Aaron; but this 
was in times of difficulty and distress, when the strong sense 
of present inconvenience, and alarm for the future, triumph- 
ed, as it is very apt with every man to do, over those better 
feelings which, in happier hours, we may believe them to 
have cherished. We know that the too common effect 
of calamity, even upon the best of men, is to excite dis- 
trust, if not of Giod’s ability to deliver them, at least of 
his inclination. Many, no doubt, of those who knew that 
miracles had been wrought for their relief, questioned the 
probability of their being wrought again; while many, in 
their confusion and dismay, forgot, for the moment, all the 
javours they had received. When high. raised hopes are dis- 
appointed, men reason hastily, and often conclude wrongly ; : 
and hopelessness of future blessings frequently produces in- 
gratitude for the past. Besides, we should consider that the 
multitude among the Israelites probably bore a considerable 
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resemblance to the common people of other nations; that 
many were inconsiderate and uninformed, and (having re- 
oul escaped from a country not distinguished for the 
purity of either its morals or its religion) in different degrees 
tinctured with idolatrous superstition, and fluctuating in 
their principles. Such a multitude, naturally inclined to inno- 
vation and disorder, would become an easy prey to the arls 
of those factious and ambitious leaders who undoubtedly ex- 
isted in the camp. We should not consider the Jewish com- 
monwealth at that time as of a character wholly religious, 
and entirely free from those intrigues and contentions for 
power which distract the councils of political bodies. Such 
causes are certainly sufficient to account for momentary dis- 
contents and murmurings when difficulties occurred ; but, as 
they had no deeper root or stronger foundation, some well- 
timed act of just severity, or some powerful and dignified, 
yet merciful display of authority, was always sufficient to 
repress them. And is not such conduct every day ob- 
served, even among Christians, who believe they have the 
least possible reason to doubt the continual superintend- 
ance of a protecting Providence, and the veracity of Him 
who has promised never to forsake them. It is affliction that 
tries the faith of the Christian now, as it formerly did that of 
the Jew ; and an investigation of the truth would probably 
(were it practicable) discover that the number of those who 
were found wanting among the Jews, is not much greater (if 
at all), in proportion to the aggregate of each, than that of 
the Christians who have been believers only by profession. 
‘We must not, however, be understood to mean to advocate the 
cause of ingratitude and disobedience, when we so far defend 
the Jews; nor dare we think of accusing Moses and the pro- 
pets and even our Saviour himself, of having spoken too 
harshly of their conduct. Every reproach, we may be sure, 
was well deserved, and we bave no wish to screen the guilty 
Israelites ;—we would only inquire whether those reproaches 
are not cqually applicable to mankind collectively, even to 
us Christians, who surely have at least as much knowledge of 
the Almighty and his works as they could boast of. 

W hen we view them settled in the promised land, their 
conduct will appear less extraordinary than it did durin 
iheir journey through the wilderness; and if the acknow- 
ledged hardness of their hearts in that * day of temptation” 
be thought to admit of some slight palliation, we shall have 
still less difficulty to encounter with respect to their subse- 
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quent proceedings. The promise relative to their final set- 
tlement in Canaan had been fulfilled, and they had thus in- 
curred a new debt of gratitude and love towards their 
Heavenly Ruler; but, on the other band, the protecting care 
and watchful interference of Divine Providence in their be- 
half, were neither so continually nor so conspicuously dis- 
played as they had been in times of greater peril and ne- 
cessity. The fertility of the spot in which they were 
ese had rendered it unnecessary that water should any 
onger be drawn from the stony rock to satisfy their thirst, or 
that the food of angels should be given them for meat. The 
cloud and the pillar of fire had also disappeared. Their 
visible rulers were no longer favoured with such supernatural 
powers as those by which Moses was distinguished; for the 
law had been given, and the claims of God to their worship 
and obedience so fully established, that the conduct of their 
affairs might now safely be entrusted to persons only par- 
tially and occasionally elevated above their fellows by ex- 
traordinary gifts. Almost all those who were released from 
bondage in Egypt, perished on their way to the promised 
land; and as one generation succeeded to another, the 
miracles performed in the wilderness became matter of his- 
torical record or of oral tradition, and thus the evidence 
of testimony took place of the evidence of the senses. But 
however strong our confidence may be in the testimony 
on which it rests, faith must still fall short of absolute 
certainty; and though perhaps some will not be disposed 
to admit the force of this argument in the present case, 
they must admit that the impression produced by the 
actual view of a miracle will be considerably greater than 
that which is caused by the bare relation of it. A par. 
ticular interposition in behalf of one’s ancestors, has not 
the effect of the same interposition in behalf of one’s self. 
But it will be said, that though one of the two kinds 
of evidence, on which all revealed religion must depend, 
had lost much of its force, yet the other—the evidence 
of prophecy fulfilled—was continually gaining strength, 
owing to the number of those predictions the fulfilment of 
which could not be denied; while, at the same time, the 
hand of the Almighty was so signally visible, in their 
punishment when guilty of transgressing his law, and in 
their deliverance upon repentance, that turther proof could 
scarcely have been obtained from the most stupendous 
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miracle,—even ‘* though one rose from the dead.” Upon 
this, after once more asserting that it is not our purpose to 
justify the Jews, we will remark, that though we grant all 
that is required of us, we only acknowledge them to have 
acted sometimes in wilful and deliberate opposition to the 
express will of God. This, indeed, must be confessed of 
them; and we wish it could be always denied of many 
enlightened Christian nations. There certainly appears to 
have been times, when every species of idolatry and wicked- 
ness was openly and generally practied; when the warn- 
ing-voice of the prophets was disregarded; and when the 
offended Majesty of heaven cried out for vengeance. But 
when we consider the powerful effect of splendid example, 
upon a people not fortified against the allurements of vice 
and the arguments of infidelity ; and when we see it de- 
clared in scripture, that it was frequently the corrupt 
example of the monarch “ that caused Israel to sin ;” 
though we must still condemn, if we would be just, their 
occasional apostacy, we shall learn to blame them without 
acrimony, and to temper our reproaches with charity and 
compassion. 

When the revolt under Jeroboam precluded ten of the 
tribes from worshipping in the temple of the true God at 
Jerusalem, that usurper was enabled to introduce the forbid- 
den rites of their idolatrous neighbours, which are so conge- 
nial with the bad passions of men, and so indulgent to law- 
less gratification. The situation of affairs, and the state of 
men’s minds, were at that time but too favorable to any at- 
tempt at an alteration in the national religion ; and such an 
opportunity of cutting off all connection with Jerusalem, 
and of establishing his newly-acquired power, was not to 
be neglected by an artful prince whose title was founded 
upon violence and usurpation, and who was restrained by no 
conscientious scruples from inflicting a fatal blow upon the 
best interests of his country. ‘This was the prelude to a 
series of offences against the laws of Heaven, The denun- 
ciations of their prophets were too frequently despised ; till 
at length, the dreadful penalty was exacted, and they 
mourned in hard captivity their follies and their crimes. But 
the virtue which prosperity had corrupted shone bright in the 
time of their affliction. They returned repentant to their 
God; they derived comfort Be his gracious promises to 
their fathers, and looked forward to the Messiah with pious 
expectation, for the deliverance of their posterity from all 
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their oppressors. It was in that season so fit for reflection, 
that they became fully convinced of the superior purity 
and excellence of their faith, and resolved to adhere to it 
under every difficulty to which it might subject them. What 
though they mistook the meaning of those prophecies, which 
related to the glory of Israel, and the light that was to lighten 
the Gentiles—we are no where told that they, at that time, 
wilfully shut their eyes against their true import; and we 
are, therefore, at liberty to believe that the confidence with 
which they evidently relied upon their being one day ful- 
filled, was the result of a diligent and devout examination 
of them, and a perfect assurance of their Divine origin. 
Let any one who is acquainted with the language of these 
predictions, declare, whether their error in expecting, in the 
Messiah, a temporal prince who should deliver them from 
all their troubles, and subject all nations to their sway, was 
not natural and pardonable in a people bowed down, as 
they were, to the earth by the heavy hand of the oppressor, 
a people to whom present relief was so very desirable, to 
whom eternal happiness had been so indistinctly revealed. 
This unfortunate prejudice against Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom, certainly not founded originally on wilful misappre- 
hension, may be urged as some excuse, though far from a 
sufficient one, for their conduct towards him who came to 
save them: but we must defer the further consideration of 
this interesting subject till a future opportunity. 

In our next number, we purpose to state the nature 
of the revelation vouchsafed to the Jews; to ascertain, as 
well as we can, how far, in their treatment of the Son of 
God, they acted in opposition to the light they had, or might 
have had; and in what degree they are now culpable, in 
continuing in their unbelief. We shall also offer some 
additional observations on the work, which gave occasic:: 
to this article. 

| To be continued. | 


Art. VI.—The Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo. By Ro- 
BERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureate. Longman and Co. 
1816. 12mo. pp. 232. 10s. Gd. 


F Ew authors have been more the subject of criticism than 
Mr. Southey, and none, perhaps, regards it less. Weknow 
too much of authors, to suppose that their prejudices can 
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ever be entirely removed by the opinions of others: and we 
only observe, that it is not decorous or usual in a writer to 
preface his work with an open declaration of his perfect 
indifference to the judgment of the public. 


“ This was the morving-light vouchsaf’d, which led 
My favour’d footsteps to the Muses’ hill, 
Whose arduous paths I have not ceas’d to tread, 
From good to better, persevering still ; 
And, if but self-ap word, to praise or blame 
Indifferent, while I toil for lasting fame.” 


We do not expect from Mr. Southey—a veteran in litera- 
ture, the shrinking sensibility, or timid solicitude, of a 
young traveller to Parnassus; but we do think that he ought 
to assume a less lofty tone, and pay some deference to the 
opinion of mankind, who can punish him sufficiently merely 
by neglecting him. ‘This deference will appear the more 
reasonable, when it is considered, that this performance is 
not merely not the best that has appeared on the subject of 
the field of Waterloo, but by much the worst of the poet’s 
own performances. 

Mr. Southey is gifted with powers of mind superior to 
those of most of his contemporaries; but these powers have 
often been greatly one This was the case also with 
the eminent talents of Warburton. His deviations, how- 
ever, always displayed the astonishing force of his intel- 
lect; and his extravagances were uniformly stamped with a 
character of magnificence. Mr. Southey’s aberrations, which 
are numerous, are not the aberrations of an ordinary man ; 
yet justice to him and the public requires that we should 
affirm, that they exhibit, in the present work at least, more 
of silliness than of that simplicity which he affects ; and 
quite as much of bad taste as of true genius. 

Waterloo is not a subject like the exploits of some of the 
heroes of the fabulous ages, who 


IHachrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


Various travellers, on foot and in vehicles of every ima- 
ginable description—together with a multitude of prosaic 
poets, and an host of poctic prose-writers, have combined to 
celebrate that famous scene, and to familiarise with it the 
minds of the people of England. And we are, both in con- 
science and in duty, bound to state, that its horrors were 
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just as much felt, and its glories as fully displayed, before 
the Poet's Pilgrimage was penned, as they are now. It 
does not, indeed, seem to have been to these that the poet 
directed his chief attention; but to himself and his own ad- 
ventures (for he is a prodigious egotist)—to his family—his 
fellow-travellers, and all who hate Buonaparte with a hearty 
hatred. We by no means approve of his performance, con- 
vinced that it is not at all calculated to impress the minds of 
foreigners with favorable sentiments of the taste and genius 
of the nation—especially as he is foolish enough to call upon 
the world to view him as the bard of Britain, acting ex 
officio, et pro bono publico. 
“¢ Me most of all men it behov’d to raise 
The strain of triumph for this foe subdu'd ; 
To give a voice to joy, and in my lays 
Exalt a nation’s hymn of grautude, 


And blazon forth in song that day's renown,— 
For I was grac’d with England’s laurel crown.” 


These poems are divided into two parts; of which each 
has a separate object. ‘The first describes the journey to the 
seat of war; the second is an allegory. Before, however, 
we are allowed to read of the pilgrimage, we are presented 
with a long proem, which describes, in a tender strain, the 
— which the pilgrim felt in returning to the bosom of 

is family. Weare well aware how strongly he must have 
been tempted to expatiate on a subject so fascinating; and 
we could easily have forgiven a litle parental prolixity; but 
we really felt as a grievance the introduction of twenty-four 
stanzas, in which not only his immediate descendants, but 
also some of the collateral branches of his family, are, ‘ or- 
dine longo,” introduced and panegyrized. For what had 
all that to do with Waterloo? As a specimen of novel ar- 
rangement, it was, however, admirable enough. The firs: 
and greatest of epic poets was wont to hurry his readers i: 
once into the middle of the action: the poet-laureate docs 
more, though, perhaps, not much better;—he makes the 
very last of the events which he describes the commencement 
of his narration. He goes upon a pleasant pilgrimage, with 
some very pleasant people; but tells you nothing of what befel 
him in the land he visited, or on the journey to and fro, till he 
has made you somewhat acquainted with his own fire-side! 

With respect to the first part of the poem, we think Mr. 
Southey has chosen his ground injudiciously. To describe 
in serious poetry an excursion from one spot to another, is 
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seldom an easy task. A man who should endeavour to im- 
body in interesting poetry of a grave cast, an account of a 
journey from London to Bristol, would probably fail: and 
yet his route would lie through a country far more pictu- 
resque than the Netherlands. Mr. Southey gives us very little 
more than what the most ordinary traveller who wished to 
communicate what he had seen and beard, would necessarily 
transmit to his friends at home. And, to say the truth, we 
would rather read a clear lively narrative of the events in a 
tour like this, in unassuming prose, than in a long series of 
verses, most of them very insipid, and calculated to raise ex- 
pectations only to disappoint them. What is there of the 
imagery or appropriate diction of poetry in such stanzas as 
the following, or what to distinguish them from mere prose, 
except their being constructed according to similar measures, 
and terminating by similar sounds? 


“ We left our pleasant land of lakes, and went 
Throughout whole England’s length, a weary way, 
Even to the farthest shores of Eastern Kent. 
Embarking there upon an autumn day, 
Toward Ostend we held our course all mght, 
And anchor’d by its quay at morning’s earliest light. 
. @ 2 ©6@ @.4@ © @ &. 
Embarking then, we glided on between 
Strait banks rais’d high above the level land, 
With many a cheerful dwelling white and green, 
In goodly neighbourhood on either hand. 
Huge-timber’d bridges o’er the passage lay, 
Which wheel'd aside, and gave us easy way. 
Four horses, aided by the favouring breeze, 
Drew our gay vessel, slow and sleek and large ; 
Crack goes the whip; the steersman at his ease 
Directs the way, and steady went the barge. 
Ere ev’ning clos'd, to Bruges thus we came,— 
Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame.” 


But the laureate is, occasionally, not only undignified, 
and much addicted to the trite expressions and the homely 
common-place of his school; he is even very ungrammatti- 
cal, and inaccurate in his rhymes: 


“« Nor did she leave us, till the bell was rung, 
“ And slowly we our watry way begun.” 


Some of these qnotations (the last excepted of course) re- 
mind us of Horace’s journey to Brundusium., ‘They have 
the minuteness of that beautiful little efiusion, but want its 
witand humoar. To prove that these ave not quotations 
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made to expose the blemishes of the work before us, we will 
take those stanzas which describe the entrance to the field of 
battle. Such a moment, such a situation, ought to have 
drawn from the poet-laureate something more poetical than 
the following :— 


‘“* Behold the scene, where slaughter had full sway! 
A mile before us lieth Mount St. John, 
The hamlet which the highlanders that day 
Preserv'd from spoil; yet as much farther on 
The single farm is plac’d, now known to fame, 
Which from the sacred hedge derives its name. 
Straight onward yet, for one like distance more, 
And there the house of Belle Alliance stands, 
So nam’d, [ guess, by some in days of yore, 
In friendship or in wedlock joiming hands. 
Little did they who call’d it thas foresee 
The place that name should hold in history. 


Beyond these points the fight extended not— 
Small theatre for such a tragedy ! 

Its breadth scarce more, from Eastern Papelot 
To where the groves of Hlougoumont on high 

Rear in the west their venerable head, 

And cover with their shade the countless dead. 


But would’st thou tread this celebrated ground, 
And trace with understanding eyes a scene 
Above all other fields of war renown’d, 
rom western Hougoumont thy way begin; 
‘There was our strength on that side, and there first, 
In all its force, the storm of battle burst.” 


Again, the people in the neighbourhood are thus intro- 
duced, complaining that the English did not, when it was 
in their power, inflict capital punishment on Napoleon. 


“ O God! they said, it was a piteous thing, 
To see the after-horrors of the fight; 
The ling’ring death, the hopeless suffering. — 
W hat heart of flesh unmov'd could bear the sight. 
One man was cause of all the world of woe ;— 
Ye had him,—and ye did not strike the blow! 
How will ye answer to all after-time, 
For that great lesson which ye fail’d to give? 
As if excess of guilt excus'd the crime ; 
Black as he is with blood, ye let him live! 
Children of evil, take your course henceforth ; 
For what is Justice but a name on earth!” 
‘ . . . | 
The poet appears to have a worse opinion of the invader’s 
deserts than even the good folks of Belgium; and, though 
a humane Christian on other occasions, seems willing to hand 
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him over to a more expert executioner than the hangman of 
Genappe. 


. 
“ Ere through the wreck his passage could be made, 
Three miserable hours, which seem’d like years, 
Was he in that ignoble strait delay’d: 

The dreadful Prussians’ cry was in his ears, 
Fear in his heart, and in his soul that hell, 
Whose due rewards he merited so well.” 


Our general opinion of the first division of this poem may 
be collected from the passages we have selected, and the re- 
marks we have made on them. We are dissatisfied that in 
so many pages of well-printed verses, there should be so very 
little good poetry. Donaiisasy we find a stanza rising 
into energy, or manifesting tenderness or beauty ; but, in 

eneral, the poet holds on his course in unvarying feebleness. 
Vhat else can we expect from one who thinks so well of 
himself, and so ill of the public. 

We proceed to the second division. 


“ Tt is in an allegorical form; it exposes the gross material, philosophy, 
which has been the guiding principle of the French politicians, from Mi- 
rabeau to Buonaparte; and it states the opinton of those persons who 
lament the late events, because the hopes which they entertained from the 
French Revolution have not been realized; and of those who see only evil, 
or blind chance, in the course of human events.” 


This part of the work consists of four cantos, (if we may 
so call them,) under these titles—the Tower, the Evil Pro- 
phet, the Sacred Mountain, and the Hopes of Man. In 
the first of these, the poet speaks of himself as wandering 
over the desolated plains of Waterloo, In doing so, he per- 
ccives a tower, 


‘Its frail foundations upon sand were plac’d, 
And round about it mould’ring rubbish lay ; 
For easily by time and storms defac’d, 
The loose materials crumbled in decay : 
Rising so high, and built so insecure, 
Ill might such perishable work endure. 


I not the less went up, and as I drew 

Toward the top, more firm the stracture seem’d, 
With nicer art compes’d, and fair to view : 

Strong and well-built, perchance I might have deem’d 
The pile, had I not seen and understood 
Of what frail matter form'd, and on what base it stood.” 


On the summit of this edifice he meets a grave personage, 
who styles himself Wisdom, and who gratuitously offers to 
point out to him the only true way to obtain happiness, 
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namely, by the adoption of the principles of scepticism and 
infidelity. This advice is not so readily received, as it is 
frankly offered; and the remainder of the canto is occupied 
by a dialogue between the poet and Mr. /Visdom, in which 
the arguments for atheism are successfully combated. This 
portion of the work is really poetical. A refutation of the 
arguments usually urged in support of fatalism is not the 
most favourable subject for poetry; yet Mr. Southey has 
managed to introduce a number of very fine lines. After 
enumerating many who have nobly supported themselves in 
misfortune here, by the hopes of a glorious eternity here- 
after, the poet goes on :— 


“* Turn we to those in whom no glorious thought 
Lent its strong succour to the passive mind ; 
Nor stirring enterprise within them wrought ;— 
Who to their lot of bitterness resign’d, 
Endur’d their sorrows, by the world unknown, 
And look’d for their reward to Death alone. 


Mothers within Gerona’s leagered wall, 

Who saw their famish’d children pine and die;— 
Widows surviving Zaragoza’s fall, 

To linger in abhorr'd captivity ;— 
Yet would not have exchang’d their sacred woe 
For all the empire of their miscreant foe.” 


The second part of the second canto, we are inclined to 
think the best in the poem. It is entirely occupied with 
hoary-headed Wisdom’s prophecy, that the peace which 
England and Europe enjoys, will be but transient; and gives 


Mr. Southey an opportunity of shewing, that his politics 
are sometimes much sounder than his poetry. 


Speaking of the dreadful carnage at Ligny and Waterloo, 
the poet says: 


“ This but a page of the great book of war,—- 
A drop amid the sea of human woes ! 
Thou can’st remember when the Morning Star 
Of Freedom on rejoicing France arose, 
Over her vine-clad hills and regions gay, 
Fair even as Phosphor, who foreruns the day. 
Such and so beautiful that star’s uprise ; 
But soon the glorious dawn was overcast : 
A baleful track it held across the skies, 
Till now, through all its fatal stages past, 
Its course fulfill’d, its aspect understood, 
On Waterloo it hath gone down in blood.” 
* * * * x & & 
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“ The peace which thus at Waterloo ye won, 
Shall it endure with this exasperate foe? 
In gratitude for all that you have done, 
Will France her ancient enmity forego? 
Her wounded spirit, her envenom’d will 
Ye know,—and ample means are left her still. 


What though the tresses of her strength be shorn, 
The roots remain untguch’d ; and, as of old, 
The bondsman Sampson felt his power return 
To his knit sinews, so shall ye behold 
France, like a giant fresh from sleep, arise, 
And rush upon her slumbering enemies.” 
*o * © @ © & & & 


“( wretched country, better should thy soil 
Be laid again beneath th’ invading seas, 
Thou goodliest masterpiece of human toil, 
If thou still must be doom’d to scenes like these? 
O destiny inexorable and blind! a 
O miserable lot of poor mankind !” 
* * bead * * x * 


“ The winds which have in viewless heav’n their birth, 
The waves which in their fury meet the clouds, 
‘The central storms which shake the solid earth, 
And from volcanos burst in fiery floods, 
Are not more vague and purportless and blind, 
Than is the course of things among mankind! 


Rash hands unravel what the wise have spun; 
Realms which ip stery fill so large a part, 
Rear'd by the strong, are by the weak undone ; 
Barbarians oveithrow the work of art, 
And what force spares is sapt by sure decay.— ‘2s 
So earthly things are chang’d, and pass away. 


And think not thou thy England hatha spell, 
That she this general fortune should ebude ; 
Easier to crush the foreign foe than quell 
The malice which misleads the multitude, 
And that dread malady of erring zeal, 
Which, like a cancer, eats into the common weal. 


The fabric of her pow’r is undermin’d ; 
The earthquake underneath it will have way; 
And all that glorious structure, as the wind 
Scatters a summer’s cloud, be swept away : 
For Destiny on this terrestrial ball 
Drives on her iron car, and crushes all ! 


Thus as he ended, his mysterious form 

Enlarg’d, grew dim, and vanish’d from my view, 
At once, on all sides rush’d the gather’d storm ; 

The thunders roll’d around, the wild winds blew ; 
And as the tempest round the summit beat, 
The whole frail fabric shook beneath my feet.” 
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We have been so liberal in our extracts from the former 
parts of this work, that our account of the remainder of it 
must be concise. 

After the disappearance of Wisdom, the poet is summoned 
by the ** Awful Muse,” to the sacred mountain. Having 
there expressed to her some circumstances in the present state 
of things, which he could not reconcile with the idea of the 
world’s being governed by a being supremely wise and good, 
the Muse, to dispel his doubts, and enlighten his under 
standing, conducts him into Paradise, and leads him to the 
well of life, and the tree of Knowledge. His heavenly con- 


<luctress desires bim to taste the fruit of the tree. 


“In awe I heard, and trembled, and obey'd: 
The bitterness was even as of death: 
I felt a cold and piercing thrill pervade 
My loosen’d limbs; and loosing sight and breath, 
To earth I should have fallen in despair, 
Had I not clasp’d the cross, and been supported there.” 


The pain, however, is soon removed by a draught from 
the well of life; after which the poet is led to the top of the- 
sacred mountain, on which the Muse deigns to let him into 
some of the mysteries of Providence. ‘This occupies the 
first part of the last canto, the remainder of which bears a 
strong resemblance to the vision which Raphael shews to 
Adam, in the cleventh book of Paradise Lost. The Muse 
now indulges the poet with an extensive survey of the uni- 
verse. And this part of the poem comprehends a character 
of Napoleon, which ought to satisfy his bitterest foes; as 
well as a panegyric upon England, that will gratify her 
warmest admirers. Some passages in the description of Pa- 
radise are very beautiful; and would appear to greater ade 
vantage, did they not recall to our minds, in a manner so 
circumstantial, the exquisite description of Eden in Milton. 

Of the poem, asa whole, we have little more to say. I[t 
is very unequal;—exhibiting many beauties, which Mr. 
Southey could easily have multiplied; and many defects 
arising out of that slovenliness which the /akers call ease, 
and that meanness of both thought and expression, which 
they term natare; for all of which the said Mr. Southey is 
highly culpable. In the proem, he appears as if he thought 
that he has been constantly ascending in the scale of poetic 
excellence,—stanza 91. We do not agree with him; and 
whoever will take the trouble to compare even the finest 
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parts of this work with some of the passages in Roderick, 
will assuredly be of our opinion.—In conclusion, we must 
beg to observe, that the price of the book is greatly above 
its value. 


Art. VII.—The Battle of Waterloo; a Poem. 4 Sonny 
Gi_mour, late Captain of the First West-India Regiment, 
pp. 39. Earle, Albermarle Street. 2s. 6d. 


T+ has been repeatedly observed, that the glorious and un- 
paralleled conflict on the fields of Waterloo has met with 
no correspondent celebration from our numerous poetical 
competitors, and that the manifold effusions which have ap- 
peared, only tend to prove that, notwithstanding the quan- 
tity of encomium which they exhibit, they are notoriously 
deficient as to the quality of that encomium. Mr. Scott, it 
has been asserted, fell on the field of Waterloo ; Mr. Southe 
has gathered no laurels there; and most of the other ae A 
and bardlings, who have attempted to commemorate the 
immortal achievements of their countrymen, have floundered, 
halted, and become spiritless upon even that stupendous and 
exhilarating theme. Where so many attempt, some must 
naturally fall short; but that so many should be wanting in 
vigour and animation, is a circumstance which is principally 
to be attributed to the meanness of the manner in which they 
write, and their ignorance of the nature and features of such 
magnificent exhibitions. 

The Poem before us cannot be charged with vulgar de- 
lineation, or absence of proper force in the developement of 
the awful picture it represents. Disdaining the grovelling 
language and the undignified measure of the self-conceited 
herd of poetical romancers and lakers, it adopts a style which 
reminds us of Philips’s Battle of Blenheim, not as bearing 
any servile resemblance to the manner of that poem, but 
simply as relates to the species of verse chosen by our author 
for his undertaking. It opens with a description of the 
surrounding scenery, subsequently to the battle, from the 
ruined Castle of Hougoumont; and this is, perhaps, one of 
the prettiest, though least energetic passages of the work. 


“ Fair is the scene from ruin’d Hougoumont; 
Fair, from her loneliest tow’r. The morning sun 
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That shines in gold on her dismantled spires 
Casts also on the landscape’s varied face 
His loveliest light. ‘The summer breeze that sighs 
O’er yon green level, litts the rippling wave 
In murmurs, and the orchard’s rip ning fruit 
Breathes on the gale. Where yon ‘er till ascends 
Crown'd by yon bumble fane, and overlooks 
The distant ridge and fields of billowy corn, 
Once stood Napoleon, Hannibal of France.” 

oe. * *#@ @ @ @ @ © @ © ® 
“Close by, where Soignies spreads his beechen shade 
The towers of Brussels in the lustre rise. 
’Tis there, the self-made Prince would force his way, 
There points his hand, and should the battle’s chance 
Give him the city, rapine and immense 
Destruction must deform her stately streets.” 


The repetition of the words marked in italics gives a mo- 
notony to the passage, and, in a great measure, serves to 
destruy the simplicity and gracefulness of the versification. 

The commencement of the battle is described, and ap- 
propriate compliments are paid to the ardour and achieve- 
ments of the gallant Duke of Brunswick. The following 
line is rather of the Cruscan species, and might easily be 
improved. 

“ Sleep on, blest chief! thou hast acquir'd a wreath”— 


Better thus : 


‘ Chieftain, sleep on! &c.— 


The Duke of Wellington having received positive infor- 
mation of the progress of the enemy, is then alluded to in the 


following lines, which have an elegance and vigour well 
suited to the occasion. 


“ Peace to the shade of Brunswick! It was he 
Who laid the basis of thy lasting fame, 
immortal Wellesley! When thy manly heart 
Dream’d not of danger —when the warlike sons 
Of Britain eas’d their military cares 

In the light dance, the serenade, and feast; 
He, to the general safety e’er awake, 

Skill’d as commander, tearless in the field, 
Wou’d not repose his heart in scenes of mirth, 
Or sleep, when expectation hung her wings 

In awtul stillness over Europe’s fate.”— 


The grand attack is then delineated ; and our readers will 
discover not only that it is the description of a poet who has 
been an eye-witness of such awful encounters. but that truth 
of incident is blended with force of imagination. 
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“ The strife began; thick flash’d the flamy light 
From mortar and from gun, and after heard, 

The volley peal'd, Itis not fall of night, 

Yet the pale day is overcast with gloom, 

And swords and bayonets, infantry and horse, 
Lost in the darkness! ’ Tis the livid hue 

That waits on each discharge, whose sombre wreath 
Shadows the fighting hosts! So when the spouts 
Of giant tna, on the golden sun ~ 

Disgorge their whirlwinds of impetuous flame, 

And the red lava runs; its pitchy clouds 

The smoke aspires, and darkening, overcasts 

The firmament, that half the nations lie 

Under the cope of night. So battle’s cloud 
Darken’d the hosts, and hid with dreary veil 

The slaughter on each side. Man dropp’d on man, 
Shouts mixed with groans, and never ceasing cries 
Of animating chiefs. Peal followed peal, 

Flash followed flash, and whistling shrill, the ball 
Drove on, in globe, or scattering iron hail.” 

After depicting the attacks of the cuirassiers and Polish 
cavalry, the author alludes to tbe firmness displayed by the 
British troops, in receiving the tremendous charges of these 
hideous antagonists. 

Tho’ fierce the gua 
Rent your close squares; tho’ midst your serried ranks 
The shell exploded ; ankle-deep in blood 
Ye stood, fast rooted as your native rocks! 
Knee lock’d in knee, on shoulder shoulder press’d, 
Bayonet on bayonet stretch’d, and levell'd tubes 
In deadly row, th’ indissoluble squares 
Defied all force, and rapid as the flash 
Sent from the bosom of a thund’rous cloud, 
Shot after shot, the ranning volley flew. 
Man, courser, chieftain, eagle, blade, and spear, 
Together dropp'd. In mingled carnage wild 


Humbled they lay, and shrinking with affright, 


The rest recoil’d. Loud peal’d the British cheers.” 

This is a well-written energetic passage, and lays before 
the reader a genuine picture of military conflicts: we see 
the coming charge, the dreadful closing of horse and foot : 
we hear the horrid jingling of their deadly weapons, the 
shouts, the cries, and the whole unseemly chorus of the 
awful catastrophe. It is thus that the genuine poet is dis- 
tinguished from the mere versifier. 

Napoleon, seeing his attempts upon the British fail in 
every direction, exhorts his troops to maintain their wonted 
character, aud to 


“Charge for Napoleon and for France !” 


io 
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The author then proceeds to unfold the resumption of their 
attacks, and brings to our recollection the short, but pithy 


address of the Duke of Wellington, to his soldiers, at the 
moment of their most imminent peril. 


“© Again 
“ The battle wak’d; right forward roll’d the stream 
On England. Wellington beheld, and loud 
Exclaim’d—* Yet stand the torrent, my bold troops, 
We never must be beat; else what would say 
Our country!” Clamorous burst the loud huzza 
From all who heard: they closed upon their dead, 
And stood impassable ; their flying tlags 
Waving in middle of their stubborn squares. 
Legions of France! in vain ye yell the name 
That clear’d the bridge of Lodi, and subdu’d 
In fam’d Marengo’s fields another foe ! 
Britons are now oppos’d, whose hearts are rock 
In battle’s frown, but merciful in peace. 
Back reel’d the charge. Now prove your gen’rous might, 
Ye island horsemen! They retire in fear— 
Let them come on no more!” So Wellesley spoke, 
And headlong on both flanks the British force 
Impetuous drove. Brave Anglesea led on, 
Their dauntless chief; and Scotia’s gallant greys, 
Ye shall not be forgot! The Tyrant mark’d 
The terrible execution of your blades, 
As thro’ the smoke, the thistle on your crests, 
Ye hew’d the Polac’s splinter’d lance in twain, 
And wak'd such clamour on the cuirassier, 
That shaking underneath his iron coat, 
He fear’d it not of proof.” 


The portentous combat is thus carried on with the spirit 
and bustle which such encounters actually exhibit: we think 
we see the attacks made, and the assailants recoil from the 
bayonets of their sturdy antagonists. After reprobating the 
flight of Napoleon, at the moment when his personal example 
became the most necessary, our author thus alludes to his 
conduct in throwing the more arduous business of the field 
upon Ney; and it must be confessed that, however criminal 
that officer may have been in deluding his sovereign, at a 
time when more than ordinary loyalty was requisite, his 
meriis as a commander were eminent. 


“ He wav’d his hand 
To Ney—“ Lead thou, and conquer in our cause,” 
No more he said. The hero blush’d for shame 
To see his chief’s desertion, yet sprang forth 
To head the ranks. Ah! Wellington the bold, 
Glory of England! where was then thy soul 
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When tyranny abhorr’d the marshal doom’d 

To unjust death? The brave admire the brave, 
And surely he that in the field you found 

A fearless foe, might waken some remorse 
When in reply to his lamenting spouse, 

Thy writ was his death-warrant. But the blame 
Rests not with thee! Cold-hearted policy 
Smother’d the gen’rous feeling. Murder’d chief! 
If yet one Frenchman lives, who has a heart 
To feel for worth, one soldier, who has brav’d 
Beneath thy rule, the fiery storm of death; 
Dear to his mind thy memory shall be, 

Anc many a bitter tear be dropt for Ney!” 

The compliments here paid to the marshal may be honor- 
able enough to Mr. Gilmour’s enthusiasm as a soldier, and 
to his feelings asa man. But be ought to know that perfidy, 
especially such aggravated perfidy as that of this villain, 
is a crime worthy the most condign punishment. Ney 
could have prevented the carnage of Waterloo! and as he 
did not, he deserved no commiseration or mercy. We can- 
not say of Mr. Gilmour, as we did, in the preceding article, 
of Mr. Southey, that his politics are better than his poetry. 

The last attacks of the imperial guard are duly described, 
together with the anxiety of the Duke of Wellington for the 
approach of night, or the co-operation of the veteran Blucher. 
The approach of the hero on the left is alluded to, and the 
whole line of the combined forces being ordered to advance, 
appears in motion, while the subsequent rout of the French 
is detailed with almost all the high colouring of which it is 
susceptible in a poetical effusion. In truth, this poem, 
like the glorious conflict it celebrates, is one continued scene 
of bustle and animation. It never halts; incident unfolds 
incident—we perceive all the important features of the field, 
and the reader comes to the close of the narrative without 
being tired or satiated. 


Art. VIIL—The Narrative of Ropert Apams, a Sailor, who 
was wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, in the 
year IS10, was detained three years m slavery by the 
Arabs of the Great Desert, and resided several months in 
the city of Tombuctoo. With a Map, Notes, and an Ap- 
dendix. Murray. 1816. Ato. 


Tue interior of Africa is almost the only part of the world 
that is not pretty well known to Europeans, A great deal 
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has, however, been added to our knowledge of it within the 
last twenty years—especially by the enterprise of the indefa- 
tigable Park; who, had he lived, would no doubt, have done 
a great deal more, both for his own fame, and for the bene- 
fit of mankind. He paved the way thoroughly; and future 
travellers in that awful region now find, and will continue to 
find, their task by no means so arduous as his was. 

The city of Tombuctoo has long been an object of re- 
search, and an authentic account of its position, population, 
&e. is a thing that has very often been wished for. No Eu- 
ropean, we believe, has ever been there; and the accounts 
received from the natives have always been so discordant, 
that they could never be depended upon. At length, here is 
aman who has seen the place; but, he is nothing more than a 
common sailor, who can neither read nor write, who possess- 
ed no talents, or motives for making very importa»t obser- 
vations on the state of society, and who indeed had no sufti- 
cient opportunities of making any—having been there as a 
degraded slave. From him therefore we must not hope for 
any profound or extensive views, either of a moral or of a 
political nature; and yet they will not be disappointed who 
expect to derive from the narrative a good deal of curious 
amusing information.—Of his having visited the spot, there 
appears to be no doubt; but as it was nearly four years fiom 
the time when he quitted it, till he was examined respecting 
it, and as he had, during that time, no idea that he should 
ever be called upon to tell what he had seen, we must not 
suppose that he can be quite correct upon every point. Ac- 
cordingly there are a few of his assertions that are contradic- 
tory, some of them evidently untrue; though he seems to have 
a disposition always to speak truth. He informs us, that Tom- 
buctoo, instead of being, as was geuerally supposed, a city 
of great opulence, and containing a vast population, is a 
town, the houses of which (the king’s palace not excepted) 
are built of clay and grass—that it covers about as much 
ground as Lisbon—and that the greatest number of people 
that he ever saw assembled was not more than two thousand. 
He also says that the sovereign of the country is not a Moor, 
but a negro, and that, to the best of his knowledge, neither 
he nor his subjects had any religion. We proceed to give 
an account of the volume as before us, of which, though he 
did not make it, he is pretty nearly as much the author as 
some gentlemen are of certain books, through which they 
have acquired the reputation of literary men. 
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The circumstances under which it came into the world, are 
these.—In October, IS15, the editor, Mr. Cock, of the Afri- 
can company, was informed, that a gentleman had acciden- 
tally met in London, an American seaman, whom he had 
recently seen at Cadiz in the service of an English merchant; 
and who had resided for a considerable time in the interior 
of Africa. This attracted the attention of the editor, and 
through the diligence of the gentleman alluded to, the man 
was again found, and brought before the African Committee. 
He was in great distress, having just begged his way from 
Holyhead to London, for the purpose of obtaining a pass- 

ort to America. He was immediately interrogated, and 
bis adventures appeared so extraordinary, that those who 
heard him concluded his story to be an invention. But the 
editor entertained a contrary opinion, and desired him to at- 
tend again, and at the same time gave him some money to 
relieve his necessities. On being examined a second time, 
he gave nearly the same answers as before, and it was re- 
solved to take down in writing a full account of what had 
passed. Accordingly he attended daily for a fortnight or 
three weeks, and, during that time, was interrogated by 
upwards of fifty gentlemen—some of them of great emi- 
nence—who were all struck with the artlessness of his re- 
plies. The narrative, however, was not obtained from him 
as a connected story; for he related scarce any thing without 
his attention being directed to the subject by a special in- 
quiry. 

When the narrative was completed, it was examined b 
Earl Bathurst, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Wil. 
loughby Gordon, Sir Joseph Banks, &e. the result of which 
was, that the Lords of the Treasury ordered Adams a hand- 
some gratuity to defray the expenses of his voyage to Ame- 
rica. The narrative was lastly examined by Mr. Dupuis, the 
British Vice-consul at Mogadore, who happened to arrive in 
England about that time. This gentleman corroborated a 
great part of what Adams had related, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge; and made notes on the whole narrative, 
most of which go to support Adanis’s assertions, hardly any 
of them to contradict what he said. 

Robert Adams sailed from New York on the 17th of June, 
1810, on board the ship Charles, bound to Gibraltar. Hav- 
ing discharged her cargo at the latter place, she proceeded 
on a trading voyage down the coast of Africa, and was 
wrecked on the Llth of October, in latitude about 22° N, 
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The crew, consisting of the captain and ten men, all got on 
shore alive; and at break of day were surrounded and made 
prisoners by thirty or forty Moors. 


“The place, which was called El Gazie, was a low sandy beach, have 


ing no trees in sight, nor any verdure. ‘Phere was no appearance of moun- 


tain or hill; nor (excepting only the rock on which the ship was wrecked) 
any thing but sand as far as the eye could reach. ‘The Moors were straight- 
haired, but quite black; their dress consisted of little more than a rug or 
skin round their waist, their upper parts and from their knees downwards 
being wholly naked. The men bad neither shoes nor hats, but wore their 
hair very long: the women had a little dirty rag round thew beads by way of 
turban. They were living in tents made of stutf like a coarse blanket, of 
goat’s hair, and sheep’s wool interwoven; but some of them were without 
tents until they made them of the sails of the ship; 


' out of which they also 
made themselves clothes.” —p. 8. 


The Moors stripped all the crew naked; and their skins, b 
being exposed to a scorching sun, were dreadfully blistered. 
The captain, whose name was Horton, was soon taken ill, 
and having been provoked to shew somewhat of violence to- 
wards the Moors, they seized and murdered him. After re- 
maining at El Gazie ten or twelve days, the Moors prepared 
to depart, and divided the prisoners among them. Adams, 
Dolbie (the mate), and Newsham, fell to the share of about 
twenty Moors, who quitted the coast, with four camels laden 
with water, fish, and baggage. They travelled on foot, at 
the rate of fifteen miles a-day, in an easterly direction, and 
in thirty days arrived at a place containing thirty or forty 
tents, where they found “a pool of water surrounded by a 
few shrubs, which was the only water they had met with 
since quitting the coast.” At this place they were joined 
by another of the crew, named Stevens, a Portuguese. The 
mate and Newsham were sent away towards the north, and 
Adams and Stevens were forced to accompany the Moors in 
an expedition to Soudenny, to procure slaves. They travelled 
across the desert, towards the S.S.E., and in fourteen days 
arrived at Soudenny. Llere the Moors concealed themselves 
amongst the hills and bushes, and seized upon several ne- 
groes, but were themselves taken prisoners by a party of 
forty or fifty negroes. 

They were confined at Soudenny four days, and then set 
out for Tombuctoo; where, after travelling at the rate of 
fifteen or twenty miles a-day, they arrived in fifteen days, 
But the Moors, thinking they were going to execution, en- 
deavoured to escape, when fourteen of them were, after a 
short deliberation, put to death, and the head of one of them 
hung round a camel’s neck, in order to terrify the rest. 
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On their arrival at Tombuctoo, the Moors were thrown into 
rison, but Adams and his companion were taken to the 
Ling’s house, and viewed as curiosities; so much so, that 
“the queen and her female attendants used to sit and look 
“ at them for hours together.”—p. 21. 
We shall now extract what appears most interesting in the 
account of Tombuctoo—beginning with a description of the 
king and queen. 


“ The king and queen, the former of whom was named Woollo, the lat- 
ter Fatima, were very old grey-headed people. The queen was extremely 
fat. Her dress was of blue nankeen, edged with gold lace round the 
bosom and on the shoulder, and having a belt or stripe of the same mate- 
rial half way down the dress, which came only a few inches below the 
knees. The dress of the other females of Tombuctoo, though less orna- 
mented than that of the queen, was in the same short fashion; so that as 
they wore no close under-garments, they might, when sitting on the ground, 
as far as decency was concerned, as well have had no covering atall. The 
queen's head-dress consisted of a blue nankeen turban: but this was worn 
only upon occasions of ceremony; or when she walked out. Besides the 
turban, she had her hair stuck full of bone ornaments of a square shape, 
about the size of dice, extremely white; she had large gold hoop ear-rings, 
and many necklaces, some of them of gold, the others made of beads of 
various colours. She wore no shoes, and, in consequence, her feet ap- 
peared to be as hard and dry ‘‘ as the hoofs of an ass.” 

Besides the blue nankeen dress just described, the queen sometimes 
wore an under-dress of white muslin; at other times ared one. This co- 
lour was produced by the juice of a red root, which grows in the neigh- 
bourhood, about a foot and a half long. Adams never saw any silks worn 
by the queen or any other inhabitant of Tombuctoo; for, although they 
have some silks brought by the Moors, they appeared to be used entirely 
for purposes of external trade.” 

“The dress of the hing was a blue nankeen frock decorated with gold, 
having gold epaulettes, and a broad wrist-band of the same metal. He 
sometimes wore a turban; but often went bare-headed. When he walked 
through the town, he was generally a little in advance of his party. His 
subjects saluted him by inclinations of the head and body, or by touching 
his head with their hands, and then kissing their hands: when he received 
his subjects in his palace, it was his custom to sit on the ground, and 
their mode of saluting him on such occasions was by kissing his head.”— 
p. 21—23. 

** Tombuctoo is situated on a level plain, having a river about two hun- 
dred yards from the town, on the south-east side, named La Mar Zarah., 
The town appeared to Adams to cover as much ground as Lisbon. He is 
unable to give any idea of the number of its inhabitants; but as the houses 
are not built in streets, or with any regularity, its population, compared 
with that of European towns, is by no means in proportion to its size. It 
has no walls, nor any thing resembling fortification. The houses are 
square, built of sticks, clay, and vrass, with flat roofs of the same mate- 
rials. The rooms are all.on the ground, and are without any articles of 
furniture, except earthen jars, wooden bowls, and mats made of grass, 
upou which the people sleep, He did not observe any houses, or any 
other buildings constructed of stone.”—p. 24, 25. 
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“ The animals are elephants, cows, goats, (no horses,) asses, camels, 
dromedaries, dogs, rabbits, antelopes, and an animal called Aeirie of the 
shape of a camel, but much smaller. These latter are only used by the 
negroes for riding, as they are stubborn, and unfit to carry other burdens: 
they are excessively fleet, and will travel for days together at the rate of 
fifty miles a-day. The Moors were very desirous of purchasing these ani- 
mals, but the negroes refused to sell them.”—p. 27, 28. 


ao, <6 


Adams says that he was present at an elephant-hunt at 
Tombuctoo; and the following is his account of it. 


“ The negro being mounted on a heirie, went close to him, riding at 
speed past his head: as he passed him, he discharged an arrow, which 
struck the elephant near the shoulder, which instantly started, and went in 
pursuit of the man, striking his trunk against the ground with violence, and 
making a most tremendous roaring, which § might have been heard three 
miles off.’ Owing to the fleetness of the heirie, which ran the faster from 
fear, the elephant was soon left at a distance; and three days afterwards 
was found lying on the ground in a dying state, about a mile from the 
place where it was shot. According to the best of Adams's recollection, 
it was at least twenty feet high; and though of such an immense size, the 
natives said it was a young one. The legs were as thick as Adams's body, 
The first operation of the negroes was to take out the four tusks, the two 
largest of which were about five feet long.”—p. 28, 29. 


we. 


Concerning the size of the animal, and his four tusks, the 
editor gives the following note. 


“ Tt must be admitted that Adams has attributed dimensions to his ele- 
phant, which considerably surpass the limits of any previous authorities 
respecting this most bulky of animals: but without attempting to maintain 
the possibility of his accuracy, by quoting the authorities of Buffon and 
others, who have represented the breed of elephants in the interior and 
eastern parts of Africa, as greatly exceeding in size those of the western 
coast, and even as being larger than the elephants of the East-Indies; all 
that we shall here contend for is, the probability that Adams in this in- 
stance relates no more than he honestly believes he saw. He did not ap- 
proach the animal nearer than three quarters of a mile whilst it was alive; 
and it is not surprising that the sight for the first time of so huge a body, 
when lying dead on the ground, should impress him with an exaggerated 
idea of its dimensions. 

“ However, we will not deny that the strange novelty of this stupendous 
creature, seems to have disturbed Adams’s usual accuracy of observation: 
we allude to his subsequent mistake about the animal's four tusks. 

* Tt would be dealing rather unreasonably with a rude sailor, cast upon 
the wilds of Africa, to expect that he should in that situation, whilst every 
thing was strange and new around him, minutely observe, or could at a 
long interval afterwards, correctly describe, the details of plants or animals 
which he had then an opportunity of seeing; and it would be unjust, in- 
deed, to make his accuracy on these points the standard of his veracity. 
With respect to the teeth, it must not be forgotten, that he was questioned 
about them apparently for the first time, more than four years after he 
saw the animal. If his observations of it might be expected to be vague 
and indistinct even at first, it would not be very extraordinary that his 
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recollection of it, after so long an interval, should be far from accurate ; 
and we cannot feel much surprise, that, though he remembered that the 
animal had teeth, he should not be very well able to recollect whether it 
had (wo or four.”—p. 106, 8. : 


He also saw another animal, the description of which is 
well worthy of being read. 


“‘ Besides these, there is in the vicinity of Tombuctoo a most extraor- 
dinary animal, named courcoo, somewhat resembling a very large dog, but 
having an opening or hollow on its back, like a pocket, in which it carries 
its prey. It has short pointed ears and a short tail. Its skin is of an 
uniform reddish brown on its back, like a fox, but its belly is of a light 
grey colour. Lt will ascend trees with great agility, and gather cocoa-nuts, 
which Adams supposes to be part of its food, But it also devours goats, 
and even young children, and the negroes were greatly afraid of it. Its 
cry is like that of an ow!l,”—p. 30. 


On this subject, also, the editor has a note. 


“ It would be unfair to Adams not to explain, that when questioned as 
to his personal knowledge of the courcoo, it appeared that he had never 
seen the animal nearer than at thirty or forty yards distance. It was from 
the negroes he learnt that it had on its back a hollow place like a pouch, 
which they call “ coo;” in which it pockets its prey; and having once 
seen the creature carrying a branch of cocoa-nut with its fruit, which, as 
the courcoo ran swiftly away, seemed to lie on its back, Adams concluded 
of course that the pocket must be there; and further, that the animal fed 
on cocoa-nuts, as well as goats and children, In many respects, Adams’s 
description of the animal (about which the narrative shews that he was 
closely questioned) answers to the lynx.”—p. 109. 


Mr. Dupuis says, “ he never before heard of this extraor- 
dinary animal, cither from Adams or any one else.” 


After all, this courcoo of Adams’s (if bis description of 
it be correct) is scarcely more extraordinary than the opos- 
sum, which, it is well known, has a sort of bag or pouch, in 
which it carries its young. 


“ Their only physicians are old women, who cure diseases and wounds 
by the application of simples. Adams had a wen on the back of his right 
hand, the size of a large egg, which one of the women cured, in about a 
month, by rubbing it, and applying a plaister of herbs. They cure the 
tooth-ache, by the application of a liquid prepared from roots; which fre- 
quently causes not only the defective tooth to fall out, but one or two others. 
He never saw any of the negroes blind, but such as were very old; of 
these, judging from their appearance, he thinks he has seen some upwards 
of one hundred years of age. Children are obliged to support their pa- 
rents in their old age; but when old people are childless, there is a house 
for their reception, in which they live four or five in a room, at the cost of 
the king.”—pp. 36, 37. 

** About* once a month, a party of a hundred, or more armed men 
marched out to procure slaves. ‘These armed parties were all on foot, ex- 
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cept the officers: they were usually absent from one week to a month, and 
at times brought in considerable numbers. The slaves were generally a 
different race of people trom those of Tombuctoo, and di Terently clothed ; 
their dress being for the most part of coarse white linen or cotton. He 
once saw amongst them a woman who had her teeth filed round, he sup- 
poses by way of ornament; and, as they were very long, they resembled 
crow-quills. ‘The greatest number of slaves that he recollects to have seen 
brought in at one time, were about twenty, and these, he was informed, 
were trom the place called Bambarra, lying to the southward and west- 
ward of Tombuctoo; which he understood to be the country whither the 
aforesaid parties generally went out in quest of them.”—p. 39. 

“ Adams never saw any individual put to death at Tombuctoo; the 
punishment for heavy offences being, as has just been stated, slavery ; for 
slighter misdemeanours the offenders are punished with beating with a 
stick: but in no case is this punishment very severe, seldom exceeding two 
dozen blows, with a stick of the thickness ofa small walking-cane.”—p.40. 

“< Neither Adams nor the Portuguese boy were ever subjected to an 
restraint whilst they remained at Tombuctoo. They were allowed as witch 
food and as often as they pleased, and were never required to work. In 
short, they never experienced any act of incivility or unkindness from any 
of the negroes, except when they were taken prisoners in company with 
the Moors engaged in stealingthem. Adams could not hear that any white 
man but themselves had ever been seen in the place; and he believes, as 
well from what he was told by the Moors as from the uncommon curiosity 
which he excited, (though himself a very dark man, with short curly black 
hair,) that they never had seen one before. 

“« There was uo fall of rain during his residence at Tombuctoo, except a 
few drops just before his departure ; and he understood from the negroes 
that they had usually little or none, except during the three months of win- 
ter, which is the only season when the desert can be crossed, on account 
of the beat. In some years, Adams was informed, when the season had 
been unusually dry, there was great distress at Tombuctoo for want of 
provisions: but no such want was felt whilst he was there. 

** He never proceeded to the southward of Tombuctoo, further than 
about two miles from the town, to the mountains before spoken of; and 
never saw the river Joliba; but he had heard it nentioned; and was told at 
Tudenny, that it lay between that place and Bambarra.”—pp. 42, 43. 


But Mr. Dupuis imagines that, as the negroes had no idea 
of a Christian being a slave, their curiosity must have been 
excited more on account of Adams’s being a Christian, than 
of his colour; for he says that many of the Moors who visit 
Tombuctoo, are of a complexion quite as light as his. 

Having made our ana acquainted with what appears 
most worthy of notice in the account of Tombuctoo, we shall 
follow Adams in his journey home; during which some of 
his sufferings appear almost incredible. 

After they had been at Tombuctoo six months, a party of 
trading Moors arrived, and ransomed the whole party, viz. 
fourteen Moorish prisoners, two white men, and one slave. 
In two days they quitted Tombuctoo—their whole stock of 
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rovisions consisting of a small quantity of Guinea corn. 

‘hey proceeded in an easterly direction, along the border of 
ihe river, which they saw for the last time on the tenth day. 
Here they loaded the camels with water; and, striking off 
towards the north, arrived in thirteen days at Taudeny, with- 
in one day’s journey of the desert. 

The party remained at Taudeny a fortnight, to refresh 
themselves, and then re-commenced their journey. They 
travelled twenty miles the first day, and on the next entered 
the desert. It took them twenty-nine days to cross it; dur- 
ing which time they did not meet a human being. ‘“ The 
whole way was a sandy plain, like a sea, without either tree, 
shrub, or grass.”” On the way their ass died; and as they 
were very short of provisions, they were obliged to eat it. 
They were also disappointed of finding water where they 
expected it would be found, and were obliged to mix what 
they had left with the camels’ urine, of which only half a 
pint a-day was allowed to each man. Three of the Moors, 
who had been prisoners, died on the road; and two others, 
who were left on the sand, were not heard of again. 

Having arrived at Woled D’ Leim, Adams and his com- 
pew were employed in taking care of the goats and sheep, 

aving no other food allowed them but barley-flour and ca- 
mels’ and goats’ milk. They frequently urged their master 
to take them to Suerra, which he promised to do: but, at the 
end of ten or eleven months, Adams seeing no chance of his 
doing so, resolved to run away; and his master’s wife hav- 
ing one day sent him with a camel to procure water from a 
well at some distance, he passed the well, and pushed on 
towards the north. Next morning he arrived within sight 
of a village, consisting of forty or fifty tents ; but on lookin 
back, he saw two men on camels advancing towards him. 
However he went on, and got into the village; but was soon 
obliged to face the two men whom he had seen, one of whom 
was his master. ‘The latter immediately claimed him; but 
Adams declared that he would not go back, and at the same 
time informed the governor of the village that his master had 
broken his promises to him. The governor decided in fa- 
vour of Adams, and obliged his master to give him up for a 
bushel of dates and a camel. 

The place where Adams now was, was called El Kabla; 
and he was sent to tend his new master’s camels. Here he 


remained about six months; when, being discovered one 
night in the tent of one of his master’s wives, his master 
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would have put him to death; but he took refuge in the tent 
of an acquaintance of his, named Boerick, who bought him 
of the governor for fiéty dollars’ worth of goods. 

Boerick set out next day for Woled Aboussebah, taking 
Adams with him. They arrived there in nine days. Bue 
rick was there informed by Abdallah #loussa, a friend of 
his, ** That it was usual for the British consul at Mogadore 
to send to Wadinoon to purchase Christians, who were pri- 
soners in that country; and that, ashe was about to proceed 
thither, he was willing to take charge of Adams, to sell him 
fer account of Boerick; and at the same time he informed 
Adams, that there were other Christians at Wadinoon.” 
(p. 61.) Boerick consented ; and they set out next day for 
Wed-noon. In six days they reached Villa Adrialla, re« 
mained there three weeks, and in three days more arrived at 
Aiata Mouessa Ali. Here they stopred a month, and then - 
departed for Wed-noon, which they reached in five days. 

Wadinoon was the first place at which Adams had seen 
houses after quitting Tudenny. It is a small town, consist- 
ing of about forty houses and some tents. The former are 
built chiefly of clay, intermixed with stone in some parts; 
and several ef them have a story above the ground-floor.” 
Adams was, soon after his arrival, sold to a man named Bel- 
Cossim-Abdallah, for 70 dollars in trade; and he discovered 
to his satisfaction that the Christians of whom he had heard 
were three of the crew of the Charles ; Stephen Dolbie (the 
mate), James Davison, and Thomas Williams. ‘There was 
also a Frenchman there, who had turned Mahometan, and 
gained his livelihood by making gunpowder. 

Adams here met with very severe treatment; and having 
once refused to work on the sabbath, which was contrary to 
custom, he was severely beaten, and then put in irons for 
more thana month. Soon after that, Dolbie was killed b 
his master ; and Davison and Williams, no longer able to 
endure their hard treatment, consented to become Maho- 
metans, upon which they obtained their liberty. Adams, 
however, still continued firm; and it was well that be did: 
for in a few days a letter was received from Mr, Joseph 
Dupuis, the consul at Mogadore, assuring the prisoners that 
within a month he should be able to procure their ransom ; 
which he accordingly did for Adams, who was taken to his 
house at Mogadore. 

He remained at Mogadore eight months, during which 
time Mr. Dupuis frequently advised him to come to England. 
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to give an account of his travels ; but as England and Ame- 
rica were then at war, he was afraid of being made prisoner 
by the English. Being unwilling to come to England, Mr. 
Dupuis sent him to Tangier, from whence he passed over to 
Cadiz, where he arrived on the 17th of May, 1814, ** making 
three years and seven months since he was wrecked in the 
Charles; during which period, except from the effect of the 
severe beating he received at Wadinoon, and the weakness 
produced by his long confinement at that place in irons, he 
never was sick a single day.” —p. 81. 

After remaining fourteen months at Cadiz, Adams was in- 
formed that there was an opportunity of returning to Ame- 
rica, with a cartel that was on the point of sailing from 
Gibraltar; where he arrived two days after the vessel had 
sailed. He therefore engaged himself as a mariner on board 
a brig bound to Liverpool; but she was driven into Holy- 
head, where Adams fell sick, and was put on shore. From 
thence he begged his way to London; and had slept two or 
three nights in the streets, when he was met by the gentle- 
man who directed him to the office of the African Com- 
mittee. 

It appears that Adams’s calculations of the time that he 
resided at. different places exceed, in the aggregate, the real 
time that elapsed between his shipwreck and his return, the 
former amounting to four years and three months, the latter 
only to three years and seven months. ‘* Deducting, how- 
ever, his excess of time, in relative proportions, from his 
stationary periods at ‘Tombuctoo, Woled D’ Leim, and other 
places, the following (says the editor) will be the probable 
dates of the several stages of his travels : 

* 1810, October 11.—Shipwrecked at El Gazie. 

December 13.—Set out on the expedition to Soudenny. 
1811, February 5.—Arrived at Tombuctoo. 
June 9.—Departed from Ditto. 
August 11.—Arrived at Woled D'Leim. 
1812, March 7.—Departed from Ditto. 
June 20.—Departed from El-Kabla. 
August 23,—Arrived at Wed-Noon. 
i815, September 23.—Departed from Ditto, 
October 6.-—Arrived ut Mogadore. 
1814, April 22,—Departed from Ditto. 
May 17.—Arrived at Cadiz.” p. 155. 


The two circumstances in the narrative that were objected 
to principally, besides the elephant’s tusks and the courcoo, 
are those of the sovereign of Tombuctoo being a negro, aud 
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of a great river flowing close by the city. Of these objec- 
tions, as well as some others of minor importance, the editor 
takes due notice; observing, that as the facts rest entirely on 
the evidence of Adams, they must be admitted until further 
and fuller evidence can be obtained. With respect to the 
sovereign of 'lombuctoo, he says : 


“ It is well known that the vernacular histories, both traditionary and 
written, of the wars of the Moorish empire, agree in stating that, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, ‘Tombuctoo was occupied by the troops 
of the Emperors of Morecco; in whose name a considerable annual uri- 
bute was levied upon the inhabitants; but that the negroes, in the early part 
of the last century, taking advantage of one of those periods of civil dis- 
sension and bloodshed, which g generally follow the demise of any of the 
rulers of Barbary, did at length shake off the yoke of their northern mas- 
ters,—to which the litter were never afterwards able again to reduce 
them. Nevertheless, although the Emperors of Morocce (whose: power 
even to the north of the Desert has been long on the decline) might be un- 
able, at the immense distance which separates them from Soudan, to re- 
sume an authority which had once escaped trom their hands; it 1s reason- 
able to suppose that the nearer tribes of Arabs would not neglect the op- 
portunity thus afforded to them, of returning to their old habits of spolia- 
tion, and of exercising their arrogated superiority over their negro heighe 
bours; and that this frontier state would thus become the theatre of con- 
tinual contests, terminating alternately in the temporary occupation of 
Tombuctoo by the Arabs, and in their re-e xpulsion by the negroes.”— 
p- 177, 178. 


Although a great deal of information is not to be obtained 
from this publication, it is by no means uninteresting, 
Adams’s own narrative does not occupy more than a third of 
the volume; the remainder being filled with notes (the 
greater part of them by Mr. Dupuis); some concluding re- 
marks; and two Appendixes, one relating principally to the 
course of the Niger, the other to the population of Barbary. 
On the whole, we cannot but recommend the work to the at- 
tention of our readers ; hinting, at the same time, that it is 
published for the benefit of Adams, whom it would be well 
to console for the perils he has undergone. 
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Art. IX.—An Historical Inquiry into the Ancient Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction of the Crown: commencing with 
the Period in which Great Britain formed a part of the 
Roman Empire. By James Batpwi Brown, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Author of an Historical Account of the 
Laws enacted against the Catholics both in England and 
Ireland. Part l. 8vo. pp. 236. 


(Continued from No, XIV. page 656.) 


Tue part of the work now before us, embraces that period 
during which Great Britain formed a part of the Roman 
empire. 


“ The second,” says the author in his preface, “‘ would commence with 


the arrival of the Saxon, and close with that of the Norman invaders 
of this country. 


“The third would embrace the history of those reigns of which we 
have no existing statutes: and 


“The fourth would contain the provisions of the statute-law, and a 
detail of the other proceedings connected with the object of inquiry, from 
the statute of Merton (20 Henry III.) to the parliamentary recognition of 
the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, by 26 Henry VIII. c. 1. in England, 
and by the 28th of the same reign, c. 5. in Ireland. 

“* Each part would be subdivided into sections, as the case might require, 
and each section, or the history of each reign, as might be most convenient, 
would be closed by a summary of the proof it contained of the exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction by the crown, and of the alterations introduced 
mto that jurisdiction, during the period which it embraced, illustrated by 
frequent references to the cotemporary proceedings of other states.” 


From a preceding part of the introduction it appears that 
the first of the two chapters now presented to the public 
was drawn up at the request of an honorable and learned 
member of the House of Commons, with a view to its bein 
printed by the order of the house, amongst other documents, 
for which he has since moved. This design, however, was 
not carried into execution, from the non-official character 
of the report, and recourse was therefore had to the mode 


of publication, which we cannot do better than allow Mr. 
Brown himself to explain. 


‘ 

‘ At the earnest request of that gentleman, and of others, to whom the 
plan has been communicated, and with the acquiescence of the noble 
viscount, in whose office the original report is placed, recourse has been 
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had to the present method, as being, under such circumstances, the best 
calculated to procure for the inquiry, a degree of publicity which may 
chance to render it useful in promoting that spirit of mutual concession, 
the furtherance of which was a principal motive in actuating its author to 
devote as much of his time as his professional pursuits would allow to its 
composition, 

“ Under the influence of such motives, he trusts that, without subjecting 
himself to the imputation of vanity, be shall be allowed to avail himself 
of the parliamentary testimony borne to the utility of this work, by the 
honorable and learned member, to whom allusion has already been made, 
on moving the printing of some official documents connected with the Ca- 
tholic question. ‘1am sorry,’ said Sir John Hippesley, upon that occasion, 
‘that | cannot afford the House the same facility in consulting & most 
valuable report on the Ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Crown, by 
Mr. Brown, of the Temple. A copy of that documeut has been deposited 
in the office of the Secretary of State, for the Home Department, which 
every gentleman would do well to consult, before he gives a vote upon the 
important question which it so pointedly illustrates.’ It only remains 
to be observed on the execution of that part of the plan which is now 
presented to the public, that the portion of the treatise thus favourably 
spoken of by the honourable and learned Baronet, with whom, as I have 
already more than once acknowledged, that treatise originated, has received 
several additions since it was put into the hands of the noble Viscount, 
who has so kindly encouraged its publication, and that I have spared no 
exertion to prevent the second chapter (as [ shall spare none to prevent 
those which will succeed it) from disgracing the encomiums which I fear 
have but too undeservedly been bestowed upon the first. In the body of 
the work, it has been my study to present a view of the ecclesiastical trans- 
actions of the reign of the first Christian emperor, as far as they involve 
the interference of the secular magistrate with the doctrines or disciplines 
of the church, so concise, yet comprehensive, as to omit nothing of import- 
ance to be known, nor to include any thing not immediately connected 
with the object of research. In the notes, it has been my endeavour 
coolly to investigate every controverted point of jurisdiction, which these 
transactions have been contended by others, or appeared to myself ta 
illustrate; whilst by the collection of authentic documents appended to the 
whole, | have sought to furnish my readers with the means of judging for 
themselves, how far my deductions are supported by direct evidence, or 
warranted by the rules of fair and legitimate interference. These I have 
accompanied witb such observations on their authenticity, scope, and in- 
tention, as naturally arise out of the terms in which they are conceived, 
or the comments which various writers have made upon them. And fur- 
ther, to give to every part of the work all the character of impartiality and 
correctness in my power to bestow, a table of the edition of every book 
quoted in its progress, will be added to each volume, in order that, if any 
one should feel disposed to question the accuracy of my citations—not one 
of which has been made without actual consultation of the authority ads 
duced, producing, I trust, a correct reference to its pages—they may be 
enabled to satisty their scruples, without being exposed to the incon- 
veniences which I have frequently experienced, from the want of such 
assistance.” (p. x. xii.) 


We cannot too highly commend the laudable anxiety 
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which the author thus evinces, to render his work a complete 
and authentic treatise on a subject, upon which we have, in 
this country, nothing like a book of any authority. If it be 
completed as it is begun, it bids fair to be of essential service, 
when the question in which it originated is quite at rest. 

The part before us contains two chapters on the important 
reign of Constantine the Great— the age,” as the author 


justly observes, ‘¢ to which we must look for the original 


line of demarkation between the jurisdiction of the tem- 
“ poral sovercign and the prelacy of a state, in matters 
‘¢ affecting the external discipline and the internal or spiritual 
administration of the church; before we can trace these 
aberrations from an established rule, which circumstances 
recorded in the page of history, have tntroduced.” Of 
tlicse the first embraces the donatist schism, in which, as the 
editor of Morsheem, in a passage judiciously placed at the 
head of this chapter, rightly observes, ‘* the proofs of the 
‘* supreme power of the emperors, in religious matters, appear 
‘¢ so inconstestable, that it is amazing it should ever have 
‘¢ been called in question.” 

Of the truth of this assertion, the following summary of 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Brown, in the course of his. 
narrative of the controversy, will afford the most convincing 
proof. ; 


. 
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“The facts detailed in this narrative of the donatist schism, seem to 
establish the following points in favour of the ancient ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the crown, in matters of external, and in some instances of in- 
ternal regulation. 

“ First, That bishops, aud others of the inferior orders of the clergy, who 
had to complain of their brethren for having violated an ecclesiastical re- 
gulation, by paying obedience to a civil law of the empire, or otherwise, 
did not scruple to prefer their accusations before a secular magistrate, not 
even of necessity a Christian. 

“Second, That where these complaints, either at the solicitation of the 
parties, or at the discreuon of the proconsul or prefect, were referred to 
the emperor, their investigation was conducted by those ordinary rules of 
yustice which governed the decision of the temporal causes, without being 
marked by any particular respect to the clergy, who, from the highest to the 
lowest rauk, were in turn alike the accusers or the accused; the voluntary 
or reluctant witnesses against their brethren, of superior, equal, or inferior, 
rank to themselves. 

“Third, That where the parties, in a dispute on matters of external 
eccle siastical regulation, preferred their complaints before an inferior se- 
cular magistrate, with a request that their accusations might be transmitted 
to the emperor, the ecclesiastical judges granted to them at their solici- 
tation, derived their authority from the precept of the supreme secular 
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magistrate by which they were convened, and their information in the 
cause from the report of the proceedings in the proconsular, or other se- 
cular courts, which he transmitted to them; and from the vivd voce ex- 
amination of the parties, and their witnesses, brought before them by an 
ip perial citation. 

‘Fourth, That this accordance with the request of the clerical com- 
plainants on an ecclesiastical grievance, that the emperor would select 
some of the bishops of a certain province to determine the matters in dis- 
pute between them and their opponents, was both prayed and granted as 
a matter of favour to the individuals petitioning for it, and neither claimed 
nor conceded as a right or privilege of the order to which they belonged ; 
as the examination of that identical complaint, which (though directly 
effecting the validity of a bishop's election) was said to have been neglect- 
ed by the ecclesiastical comuussioners so appointed to determine it, was 
afterwards remanded to the tribunal of « secular magistrate. 

“ Fitth, That where, on compiaint of noncompliance on the part of the 
commissioners with the directions given to them, the emperor, to preserve 
the peace of the church, which he frequently asserted to be committed (as 
the conduct of the clergy during his reign proves that they beheved it to 
have been committed) to his care, summoned a council, or large assem- 
bly of ecclesiastics, to vive the cause referred to their decision a re-hear- 
ing, the number of deputies from the various churches who sat there, and 
the length of time they should continue to sit as judges, was regulated by 
the precepts which he directed to their prelates, whilst their very sy- 
nodilical letter acknowledges that they were met together in compliance 
with his wall. 

“Sixth, That where the decision of a council, or large assembly of ec- 
clesiastical commissioners, was dissatistactory to one of the parties, with 
the determination of whose differences it was intrusted, a direct appeal 
was made to the emperor in person. 

“ Seventh, ‘That on such appeal being made, the emperor commanded 
both the appellant and respondent clergy to quit their dioceses and charges, 
and, together with their witnesses, to travel to and fro to wait his con- 
venience in hearing it, and even caused some of them to be put under 
restraint, and to be conducted to the town in which he meant to decide 
the cause, in the safe custody of secular officers. 

“ Bighth, ‘That after having directed the hearing of such appeal from 
the solemn decision of a council, or large body of ecclesiastics, before 
secular oflicers of his own appointment, the emperor remanded the parties 
to his presence, and re-heard a cause, evidently relating to matters of 
church discipline, which had been twice determined by the mature deli- 
beration of ecclesiastical commissioners; he having no clerical or other 
assistance in conducting this examination, but the return of the proceed- 
ings before these commissioners, and the proconsular acts in an essential 
part of the same cause. 


“Ninth, That the judgment thus pronounced by the emperor was final, 
and admitted of no further appeal. 

“Tenth, That having acquitted the respondent on this appeal of the 
breach of ecclesiastical discipline laid to his charge, the emperor punished 
the appellant bishops for their irregular and schismatical conduct, (for 
there was no pretence to charge them with a violation of any civil law of 
the empire,) by confiscating their goods, confining them in prison, or 
sending them into exile, as a commutation of the punishment of death, 
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with which, previously to entering on the appeal, he threatened to visit 
which ever party he should find disturbing the peace of the church. 

“Eleventh, That, notwithstanding the distinct and deliberate sentence 
of condemnation passed by two large assemblies of the highest prelates in 
the church, and his confirmation of that sentence on the appeal made to 
himself in person, the emperor recalled those whom he had sent into exile 
en account of their schism, and permitted bishops and priests, whom the 
orthodox clergy deposed and excommunicated, to return to their sees and 
churches, without the intervention of any synod or ecclesiastical assem- 
bly whatever. 

“Twelfth, That the emperor required and received the same compliance 
with his commands, and submission to his authority, from the bishops and 
clergy of bis dominions, which he required and received from his other 
subjects ; their immunity from the discharge of secular offices being de- 
rived from concessions, limited in the extent of their operation, by the 
opinion which he had formed of the compliance of one of the opposing 
parties with the established rules of ecclesiastical discipline; their at- 
tendance, as well on his secular courts, as in the ecclesiastical assem- 
blics which he convened to determine their differences, being required and 
enforced in the same authoritative language, and by the same compulsory 
measures, as those which he adopted to enforce the attendance of secular 
persons, in causes purely of a secular nature; their property, public and 
private, being liable to confiscation, and their persons being subject to 
arrest, imprisonment, banishment, and even death, in accordance with, 
or in opposition to, the decision of ecclesiastical commissioners, legally 
appointed by himself, and to that of councils, or pretended councils, coms 
posed of the greatest part of the clergy of a large portion of his empire. 

“ Finally, That there are no traces of any distinction having then existed 
between the supreme head of the church and the supreme head of the 
state, as the emperor in his character of guardian of the peace of the for- 
mer, convened those mectings of ecclesiastics, by whose deliberation he 
wished the disputes that might arise amongst the clergy of his empire to 
be determined, and for this purpose called the prelates and other inferior 
members of that body from their dioceses and charges, at his pleasure, 
giving them directions for the preservation of order in their sees and 
churches, during their absence, through the medium of secular officers, to 
whose tribunal these disputes were occasionally referred by his rescripts, 
or originally brought by the clerical complainants themselves. From thé 
decision of these assemblies he received and heard appeals in causes eccle- 
siastical, at least as they respected matters of external discipline, pro- 
nouncing a judgment upon them, from which there lay no appeal. In 
contradiction also to their decision, but to preserve the peace of the 
church, he delegated to certain prelates, whom he himself selected, the 
power of deposing to us rival bishops, one of them previously declared to 
be orthodox, the other schismatical; a commission which these prelates 
readily accepted, though their authority to act was solely derived from the 
emperor's commands. 

* But besides these points, which directly relate to the exercise of ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction by the supreme secular magistrate of the empire, 
the narrative seems to establish two other, closely connected with those 
discussions which have prevailed during so many centuries, on the precis¢ 
luits ot the jurisdiction of the pope, as supreme head of the catholic 


church, and the dependence of the ecclesiastical, on the temporal powet 
ot the state; namely, 
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“ First, ge offences committed by the clergy, from the highest to the 
lowest rank, against the civil institutions of the empire, were then regu 
larly cogniz ble before the tribunal of a secular magistrate. 

“Second, That the bishop of Rome then possessed no authority ovet 
his fellow-bishops, except that which might arise from the patriarchal digs 
nity which he possessed in common with others, or from the voluntary re- 
spect which was paid to him, as presiding over one of the largest and oldest 
dioceses of the empire, generally believed to have been founded by St. 


Peter, and the chair of which was seated in its ancient and vener rated 
capil: i.” 


Each of these conclusions is supported by references to 
the preceding narrative for instances in which the power con- 
tended for was exercised, and will be perfectly satisfactory to 
every candid mind, though we fear they will have but little 
effect on the bigoted partizans of the see of Rome. On 
many of the points, Mr. Brown has referred his readers for 
further information to passages in Catholic writers, who 
have taken a more correct view of the subject than the rest, 
and whose opinions he frequently cites at boi In the 
number of these are Tillemont, Dupin, Petau, Valesius, 
De Marea, Giannone, and the anonymous author of a ver 
scarce tract published in 1592, by direction of the Duc de 
Bouillon, in answer to the sentence of excommunication 
passed by Gregory XIV. upon Henry LV. of France, under 
the title of ‘ Maintenue et defense des Princes Souverains, et 
Eglises Christiennes, contre les attentats, usurpations, et 
excommunications des Papes de Rome.” This latter work 
must, we should think, be very curious; and we are happy 
to learn, from one of Mr. Brown’s notes, that the only copy 
of it known to be in England, is in the possession of his 
friend Sir John Hippestey, who, we have no doubt, will 
make a proper use of it in the commitiee for which he has 
moved, 

Amongst the Protestants we find references to, or quota- 
tions from, Grotius, Baldrimius, Witsius, Mosheim, Blon- 
del, James and Samuel Basnage, The Magdeburgh contue 
riators, and many other foreign divines and jurists; as well 
as Bishop Stillingfleet, Cave, Prymre, Long, Gibbon, and 
others of our own countrymen. 

The second chapter embraces the ‘* proceedings relative 
tv the Arian heresy, from its rise to the condemnation of its 
supporters in the council of Nice, A.D. 325.” And though 
the author has reserved the summing up of his proofs for the 
next part, which will bring the history of Constantine’s in- 
terference with the Arian controversy to a close, we cannot 
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avoid observing, ex passant, that these arguments Seem to 
demonstrate, if possible, still more clearly, the jurisdiction 
of the Crown in the earlier ages of the Church, than those 
we have just noticed, as they originate in a matter of inter- 
nal regulation merely, in a dispute about an abstract article 
of faith. Wesclect a short passage from the history of the 
proceedings of the Council of Nice, which, did our limits 
admit of it, we would gladly transcribe at length, as a fair 
specimen of this author’s manner of enlivening a narrative, 
which, to the gencral reader, might be somewhat tedious, if 
related in the dry sententious style of most of our ecclesias- 
tical annalists. 


“ But to continue our relation of the proceedings of the council, so far 
as the interference of the secular magistrate is involved inthem. We find 
Constantine taking so active a part in its deliberations, that we have the 
express authority of Eusebius for asserting, that he was the first to deliver 
his opmion upon the symbol of faith, which that prelate offered to the 
council, adding to it nothing but the word éyescis, or consubstantial, into 
an explanation of the fh of which he entered so successfully, and his 
panegyrist represents so learnedly, as to induce the bishops to avail them- 
selves of the term in framing the creed received in our church under the 
title of the Athanasian; in which we confess the Son to be of the same 
substance with the Father, in the very words which this first Christian em- 
peror had propounded to the first general council of the church, in the 
regulation of all whose concerns his controlling hand may be so distinctly 
traced. Some modern authors, as from their prejudices might naturally 
he expected, have, itis true, sought to impeach the truth of this narra- 
tive; but the reasons they adduce are little calculated to bring conviction 
to the mind of an unbiassed enquirer after truth. They are all agreed, 
however, in admitting that, whether he originally suggested its adoption 
to the council or no, it is very clear that Constantine sanctioned its in- 
troduction into the creed which they framed, and threatened with banish- 
ment those prelates who hesitated to subscribe that creed; and the con- 
demnation of the doctrine of Arius, with which it was closed. The fear 
of the execution of this threat was so powerful, as to reduce the number 
of bishops who originally retused to subscribe this instrument, from seven- 
teen totwo. These were the original supporters of Arius, Theonas and 
Secundus; who, together with their leader, were anathematized by the 
council, and immediately banished by the emperor into Illyria. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, and the rest of his partisans, thought it more prudent to 
preserve their sees, at the expense of their consciences; and the Nicene 
contession of faith accordingly received their tardy, and, as it was soon 
afterwards proved, their temporising and hypocritical signatures. From 
avathematizing the tenets, the council was naturally enough led to con- 
demn the writings of Arius; and Constantine readily gave complete efti- 
cacy to this condemnation, by publishing an edict, addressed alike to the 
bishops and the people of their charge, in which he commands them to 
burn all the writings of Anus in their possession, on pain of death to those 
who should be convicted of concealing them. To this he adds a decree, 
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originating, as it would seem, entirely in his own good pleasure, that the 
Arians should be styled Porphyrians.” 

Of the subjects discussed in the notes, the most important 
are the capacity on which the legates of the see of Rome 
attended the first councils; the authority by which they 
were summoned, which Mr. Brown clearly shews to have 
been that of the Emperor, not of the Bishop of Nome;— 
and the submission of the clergy to the secular tribunals. 
Those in which he investigates the disputed questions of who 
presided in the Council of Nice; whether it was held in the 
palace of the emperor or the church; in what character the 
Emperor Constantine attended it; and, particularly, that in 
which he endeavours to ascertain the real import of the sixth 
canon of the Council of Nice, which the advocates of 
the see of Rome have long been accustomed to look upon as 
a proof of the recognition of the papal supremacy in the 
first ages; exhibit, in the strongest ligh{, the author’s pa- 
tience of investigation, depth of research, and correciness 
of reasoning. In these, as in the other notes, he adduces 
and compares the testimony of the fathers and ecclesiasti- 
cal historians, who lived in or near the times of which they 
wrote; pointing out many instances of error and misrepre- 
sentation, and shewing the degree of credit which ought to 
be given to their accounts. In the same manner, he also 
quotes modern historians and controversial writers, both Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, sparing neither the one nor the other, 
where they have distorted the truth, to make it answer their 
party-views. In exposing the gross misrepresentations of 
the great Catholic annalist Baronices, he bas been particu- 
larly successful; having generally done it by the aid either 
of the ancient authors, whom Baronices himself quotes, or 
of Tillimoret, Dupin, Valesius, and other writers of the 
Romish faith. On the other hand, he has corrected many 
errors in our Protestant historians; so that his work will 
prove a valuable acquisition to those, who may hereafter 
enter upon an enquiry into the discipline of the Christian 
church in the earliest ages. 

‘The Appendix contains no less than one and twenty impe- 
rial letters, and other documents connected with the period 
of ecclesiastical history to which the work relates. These 
have been collected with great care from many of the huge 
folius of Optatus, Eusebius, St. Augustine, and other works 
of the Fathers, which have long enjoyed a peaceful slumber 
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on the shelves of our public libraries. ‘They are accompanied 
by the various readings, which a collation of each decree 
with the various works on which it is, has afforded, and by 
judicious notes on their authenticity and import. In fact, 
these ancient decrees of the secular power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, are to be met with in the work before us, in a more 
collected and correct state than in any other with which we 
are acquainted. 


Art. X.—Ovidii Metamorphoses, in usum scholarum ex- 
cerple ; quibus accedunt Notule Anglicw ct Questiones. 


Studio C. Braptey. Longman, Law, &c. 1816. Price 
As. Od. 


Tis work is uncommonly well contrived for the use of 
schools. It is without any introduction. But the editor’s 
object obviously is, to present the public with an accurate 
and perspicuous text of the poet, omitting those passages 
which might tend to inflame the hearts and imaginations of 
youth. The book is illustrated with short notes, which 
must be of great use to a learner; and is terminated with an 
assemblage of questions, calculated to exercise his recollec- 
tion, as well as to enlarge his stock of knowledge of the his- 
tory and mythology of the ancients. 


Art. XI.—Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or the Virgin 
QWueen. Collected from the original Persian. 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. Souter. 1816. 


W: presume that this work is meant as a satirical view of 
the present state of the kingdom; or at least of that state in 
which tt was when the MS. was sent to the printer, and of 
what it may be by the time the second part of the perform- 
ance ts called for by the public ;—a_ period which, if the 
public be of our opinion, is sufliciently distant to allow of 
the whole civilized world being re-organized. Yet there are 
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yassages in it, which, as Parson Adams says of the Conscious 
Leena, ‘* are good enough for a sermon,” and many excel- 
lent remarks upon governments, and ministers, and religion, 
and literature ; but these truisms are engrafted upon an action 
so bald, that, with the exception of the names alone of the 
illustrious performers, which are changed, we have a mere 
recital of the principal occurrences which have lately filled 
up the columns of our newspapers, or the barren pages of 
periodical publications. ‘The dramatis persone may be 
easily guessed by the following list. Abbas, King of Persia, 
surnamed The Well-meaning, who at the opening of the vo- 
lume has just fallen into a trance, which renders tt necessary 
for Prince Ali, his son, who is represented as choosing his 
favourites by their whiskers, to assume the reins of govern- 
ment. His spouse, Princess Fatima, is described as an 
adept at blind-man’s-buff and hunt-the-slipper; but these 
qualifications failing to secure the affections of her lord, she 
is quickly thrown into the back-ground. Her only child, 
the Princess Gulzara, is brought forward, and the progress 
of her education described with minute dullness. The 
neighbouring kingdom of Tartary is shewn as under the 
dominion of the Angel of Mutation; Noureddin, the usurper 
over it, has been gifted by one of the genii with a complete 
knowledge of the human heart; and his ‘* fearful command 
of the physical energies of millions,” plunges all the neigh- 
bouring countries into war. His successes and final dis« 
grace, and the restoration of the pious Fadlallah, are 
described in good language, but with so little fertility of 
invention or incident, that the work may as well be called 
the Annual Register as the Princess of Persia. Nothing can 
be more dull than this sort of humour, which depends en- 
tirely upon a change of names—which debases the dignity of 
facts, without reaching the playfulness of fiction. 

At length the Princess ascends the throne, and some broad 
hints are given as to the conduct which a young lady in such 
circumstances ought toobserve. Unfortunately for prophets 
of the present day, events have not always the politeness to 
wait for their directions. Joanna Southcote’s followers were 
continually writing to prophesy the end of the world, and 
were more than once obliged to change the date they had 
already fixed upon, in consequence of the provoking delay 
of printers’ devils, which brought the event somewhat too 
near to the annunciation of it. Perhaps it is owing to some 
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similar cause, that just after our author has shewn the Prin- 
cess Gulzara as about to fall in love with a noble opposition- 
ist, and to assert her own right to marry one of her own 
countrymen, the volume closes in a fright, as if the author 
had heard of certain matrimonial arrangements respecting 
the living prototype of his Virgin Queen; arrangements 
which, it is to be hoped, will secure to her that happiness in 
her domestic affections, which is the best support against the 
cares unavoidably entailed upon rank exalted as hers. 
Our readers will easily recognize the following portrait. 


“ Tt happened one day, that Nadir, one of the most powerful of the 
capricious genii, who, sometimes for good purposes, and sometimes for 
mere mischief, interest themselves in the fortunes of the human race, was 
flying over the island, and perceived a boy, apparently about six years of 
age, climbing a precipice in pursuit of the nest of an eagle. Struck with 
the audacity of the attempt in a child so young, he assumed the appear- 
ance of amortal; and, having questioned the daring lad concerning his 
age and parentage, he quickly discovered, by his art, that he was destined 
to govern a mighty empire. Pleased with the adventure, the genius re- 
solved to take the embryo hero under his special protection, and even to 
endow him with a portion of his own supernatural intelligence. For this 
purpose he assumed the character of a Tartarian nobleman; and, intro- 
ducing himself to the parents of the young Noureddin, offered to procure 
him an admission to the military schools of the Kahn, which proposal they 
accepted with joy. ‘The genius touk this previous step, because he knew 
there was no other road to empire than that of arms, and was determined 
that his protegé should Jay a foundation of mundane science for the struc- 
ture of super-human acquirement he resolved to bestow upon him. From 
time to time, therefore, he rendered himself impervious to the eyes of other 
mortals, to attend to the progress of the young Noureddin; who often, 
when he was thought to be musing in solitude, or wrapped up in unsocial 
gloom, was acquiring the profound and fearful energies which were, in due 
time, to unsettle the world. Nadir shewed him, as in a glass, the form of 
ages past; developed the iron policy which had heretofore mastered the 
civilized world; and stamped indelibly on his young bosom the leading 
predispositions for command, He was next taught the secrets of the 
world of matter, how to exact the services of the potent spirits who pre- 
side over its elements, and to force their dark and mystic combinations to 
his purposes. Lastly, the genius opened to him the mysterious volume of 
intellectuality, and laid bare the human heart: he was instructed how to 
detect the lurking motive, and unveil the incipient purpose, to awe the re- 
sisting spirit into obedience, and the willing one into devotion. He was 
permitted even to throwa quick and rapid glance over those tracts of mind 
which are but dimly observable by the wise, but which form the mental 
terra incognila of general mortality. Thus endowed, his immortal patron 
saw that nothing more was necessary to his success, and that he might 
safely be committed to his fortune. 

** * Farewel, Noureddin,’ said he to him one day, after a lesson at which 
all the secret intelligences of nature paused and trembled, ‘ Fate decrees, 
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that I shall leave thee for a season, and seek my native regions in the mid- 
air. Soon wilt thou appear among thy fellow-mortals, and receive from 
the sons of Adam the homage which is due to the child of my good graces ! 
—Noureddin, farewel !’ 

“* The haughty boy slightly bowed his head ; for he would scarcely bend 
even to immortality. Nadir witnessed the imperial nod with a smile, 
somewhat clouded by a discovery, which he bad that day made, of a dark 
unintelligible spot, which hung over the final fortunes of his favourite, and 
involved his ultimate fate in obscurity. ‘ I know not,’ exclaimed he men- 
tally, ‘ whether I have formed 1 meteor or a star, a transient blaze or a 
lasting light; but, at least, | have educated a being who will affect the fate 
of nations, and modify the history of the age.’ Le said—and, involving 
himself in a dark cloud, ascended to Gininstan.”—pp. 16-19. 


The above extract will serve as a specimen of this work, 
the style of which is every where elegant, the sentiments 
good, and the opinions veiled in a garb of decent respect. 
But its faults are of a kind beyond all others unpardonable 
in books that profess to have the amusement of the reader for 
their object—want of incident, want of spirit, want of inte- 
rest—want of every thing, except conscience to ask twice as 
much for the book as it is worth. 
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Tue influence which the cabinet of the Thuilleries has long 
had on the deliberations of most other cabinets; the vicinity 
of France to England ; and the intercourse, social and com- 
mercial, of the subjects of the two countries ; but, above all, 
the extraordinary circumstance of thirty or forty thousand 
armed Englishmen being to pass a few years in that country 
—like so many gentlemen on the grand tour, acquiring the 
language and visiting all the places of public resort;—these 
considerations entitle France, if not to our chief notice, cer- 
tainly to the earliest notice we can bestow on it. We are, 
therefore, to place it once more in the fore-ground of our 
little speculation. 

In a former number it was stated, that the great political 
equipoise, constituted by the Congress of Vienna, was such 
as to have left no First PoweER in Europe; and, as a conse- 
quence of no such power now existing, the term is in com- 
plete desuetude among our party statesmen. That august 
assembly took care to leave the great nation, if not quite 
independent, at least about to be so;—in no condition, how- 
ever, either to warrant the high tone of military braggarts, 
orto admit of any great movement being made without the 
concurrence of its neighbours. This was wise; and a 
stranger can now appear in Paris without being insulted, 
while adjoining countries are no longer subject to incessant 
alarm. fut the power of the grand monarque depends on 
that of the great nation ; and hence we find his Majesty, 
like our own Sovereign, in that enviable state in which it is 
oF easy to do much good—legally impossible to do any 
ill. 

This view of France is new to beholders, and as astonish- 
ing as the contemplation of that more than human might 
which it recently possessed and exerted. In her present con- 
dition, she is, however, no longer an object of aversion to 
persons distinguished by cultivated taste. Her frightful 
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marks of barbarism wear off; and even the natives of these 
islands, in which none but free men can exist, and in which 
none but the profligate need be unhappy, fancy they shall 
be happier still by migrating to regenerated France. By 
such migration, France is no inconsiderable gainer; and it 
has often been said, that there are cases in which Great Bri- 
tain also ought to profit from it. We allude to the cases, 
not certainly of ingenious artists, or of persons of slender 
fortunes, going abroad; but of idle rich people, who squan- 
der there what they ought to spend here, and that, too, with- 
out always bringing back improvements to be held out as 
suitable apologies for their absence. As matters now stand, 
all can travel when and where they please, the supetior 
branches of the royal family excepted. Such isthe law, and 
such let it be; only let the affluent and the great, who are 
thus on a better footing than the royal family, contribute 
something to the state for the privilege they enjoy. 

Nobody has owned that he ever was so ignorant of human 
nature as to believe that the turbulent passions of the disap- 
pointed portion of the French would subside speedily and 
entirely. Didier, and the other malcontents of last May— 
the residuum of Napoleon’s Champ-de-Mai—have easily 
been subdued. We are glad they have—the event proving 
that the government is not without due vigour. But there 
is another consideration arising out of this insurrection, 
which is satisfactory —that of the precipitancy which cha- 
racterized it: from which we may infer, that the conspira- 
tors were apprehensive that the possibility of doing mischief 
would become not greater, but less, through delay. Move- 
ments such as they have made, are no evidence of the folly 
of the measures of a government. ‘They merely point out, 
if they point ovt any thing justly, the discontent of indi- 
viduals with their private circumstances in life, or the dis- 
satisfaction of certain classes of subjects with their position 
in society. 

But if the French government be so capable of suppress- 
ing military commotions, why did it endure religious perse- 
cution so long? ‘The answer is—It heard of intolerant pro- 
ceedings in some of the provinces, but it never heard of their 
being of that heinous nature which some of us fancied ; it 
did not know, for it was impossible to determine, whether the 
Protestants or the Catholics were the more criminal; and, 
even if the fact had been well ascertained, its last revolution 
was still too recent to admit of its power being divided, and 
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applied in various distant quarters. Of the gratuitous hu- 
manily, however, and the romantic generosity of some of 
the English, our neighbours must needs entertain a very high 
opinion! In this country there always exists, what to most 
foreigners will appear incredible, a party whose sole em- 
ployment is publicly to vilify the members of administra- 
tion, and to thwart their proceedings! The continuance of 
the occupation forms a habit in the individuals composing 
the party; and that habit is now and then scen manifesting 
itself at Paris, just as it had done in London. Hence it 
comes to pass, that some of us, who cannot possibly be very 
well acquainted with the real state of affairs in France, yet 
wesume to think that we can appreciate, better than the 
‘rench themselves, their acts of legislation, their judicial de- 
cisions, their ecclesiastical regulations, and the whole tenour 
of their policy domestic and foreign! 

From his most Christian Majesty at Paris, to his Holiness 
at Rome, the transition cannot be unnatural; nor is any 
thing so improbable as that one should think of the Pope 
and not of Sir Henry Parnell. It is certain that the Pope 
was not permitted to re-occupy his states, till he had con- 
sented to abridge the power of the Inguisition; and it is not 
doubted that he has engaged to use his endeavours to mode- 
rate the claims of his Catholic children in Ireland. His 
doing the one will be important to all mankind ; his attempt- 
ing the other will, in all probability, be conducive to the 
comfort and repose of these islands; and the disaffected over 
the water will feel and allow as much, if the time ever come 
when moderation shall be a principle of their conduct, and 
the public good one of their motives. But Sir H. Parnell 
says, ** You cannot expect the Catholics to be peaceable, if 
you make them no concessions.” He ought rather to have 
said, they will not be peaceable till you make them every 
concession—till you give them all you have got. Would 
they be contented, and avoid giving offence, particularly 
through the indulgence of a pvyoselyting spirit, were the 
even to be put upon a footing with the Protestants? Who 
can and will become security, either for their being satisfied 
with the privileges which the legislature may grant, or for 
their not converting them to a pernicious purpose? The 
legislature will not trust toSir Henry Parnell’s responsibility; 
and we must not be suspected of flattery if we assert, that if 
all the advocates which the Catholics have ever had were to 
unite ina bond of security, it would not be one whit better 
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than Sir Henry’s own. It was onthe 6th of last month that 
he enumerated the important concessions that he was anxious 
to see made, and which he styled subordinate. God help 
us all to be reasonable! If they were but subordinate con- 
cessions, how incomprehensibly lofty and gigantic must 
those of the first order be. Sir H. Parnell is not an enemy: 
to Ireland ; but we are certain that no man can possibly go 
the length of urging all the claims of the Catholics, without 
prejudicing both the character and. the interests of that 
country. For the amusement of our readers, we shall note 
down as many of the subordinate concessions recommended 
to be made, as we can recollect. They were to be the oilives 
of Tellers and Cashiers of the Exchequer, of Serjeants at 
Liaw, of Masters in Chancery, of Attorney and Solictor Gene- 
ral, of Sheriffs and Under-Sheritts, with all civil offices what- 
ever in Corporations, and all posts in the Army and Navy, 
excepting only those of Commander-in-chief of the Arm 
or of the Navy. He also proposed that the Catholics should 
be empowered to vote at elections, without the necessity of 
taking the oaths at present tendered, and that they should 
be allowed to sit in parliament on taking the oaths that are 
taken by Protestants. —Had the Catholics called for these 
concessions in their favour, declaring that they should 
never desire more; and could they, at the same time, have. 
satisfied parliament of their sincerity, and of the conse. 
quent security of the Protestant religion, we should have 
said, in the case of their success, that a mighty boon had 
been granted to them. But when they ask for so much— 
saying it is only something subordinate and preliminary ; 
when their private doctrines shew that their sincerity is to 
be suspected, and their public proceedings that protestant- 
ism would be insecure, indeed, did it depend on their mo- 
deration; we only say, Parliament must continue firm, or: 
all is lost. 

So limited is the patriotism of Englishmen, that while they: 
esteein and love their fellow-subjects, they content themselves 
with merely respecting the rights of other nations, and with 
treating as friends such of them as do not act like enemies. 
If this trait in their character bea fault, it is a grievous one— 
a long series of occurrences, many of them not immemorial, 
having afforded ground for believing, that it is unalterably 
fixcd.— Thus virtuously. preferring their own country to all 
others, they commend the performance of such deeds as they 
themselves would have been proud to have attempted to 
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rform, had opportunities of doing so presented themselves. 
Bue as they value the acts, so they esteem the actors; and 
the love they bear their country is extended to those who have 
effectually served it. ‘Fhis equitable result, no declamation 
however specious, no artifices however ingenious, has ever 
been able long to prevent; and, at this crisis, we have a 
notable instance of it, in the comparative popularity of the 
supporteis and the opposers of government. 

Wedo not know that despondency is deemed a virtue by 
the opposition. Be it what it may among them, it is some- 
thing which they have cherished till it has lost its effect. 
Whe that has heard their melancholy forebodings during 
peace, and their awful denunciations during war, will hence- 
forth care one pin about any thing they may say? Some of 
their own body may affect alarm and appear serious, but 
the rest of the world will be ainused and smile. You must 
not, they once exclaimed, oppose yourselves to the revo- 
lutionists of France, (the jacobins,) for their doctrines are 
those of nature and mankind! Much less ought you to pre- 
sume to thwart the projects of The Great Prince, for his 
power is colossal and uncontrolable! You must not do the 
one—it will be injurious to liberty and the rights of man: 
you must not attempt the other, tor you possess net means 
equal to the enterprise. ‘ England, oppressed: with debt, 
‘* and eaten up with taxes, must be utterly ruined if the con- 
“ test with France be prolonged.” But the foundation of a 
wise system of finance had already been laid; powerful 
means of resistance were found according to exigencies ; and, 
through a prudent masterly application of the general re- 
sources of the country, the absurdity of factious despondency 
was fully demonstrated. ‘The struggle has terminated, and 
we have a peace, the conditions of which seem to indicate, 
that the solid fame of Great Britain is susceptible of no far- 
ther increase. They far exceed any thing we ever asked 
of heaven, or ever expected of man. With but half the 
brilliant success which Lord Liverpool has enjoyed, he who 
taught England to save itself by its firmness, and other 
empires by its example, would have died free from anxiety 
about his much-loved country’s fate. 

The affairs of nations are known never to be stationary ; 
and if the renown of Great Britain cannot be advanced, it 
must experience a retrograde course. What a fine weapon 
does this put into the hands of opposition! Their opponents 
deserve to feel it; for they laboured hard to. provide it. In 
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the House of Commons, however, they will perhaps care but 
little about it, as they will hereafter have Mr. Canning on their 
side.—This gentleman, it seems, did not choose to travel 
post from Portugal to Englaud ; so that he has re-appeared 
in parliament after the acrimony of the opposition has been 
a good deal exhausted. The abt of party-spleen is, 
however, a perennial one, and will be amply supplied from 
the murky clouds, which it is so easy to raise in our political 
atmosphere. All who mean to defend the three estates of 
the realm, must therefore prepare to face the coming storm ; 
and the foremost to do so, and tu shelter each other, must 
necessarily be Lord Castlereagh and Mr Canning—as being 
the persons on whom it will, as usual, fall the most heavily. 
W hat can it be that tempts men of rank, whose fortunes are 
competent, who are beloved by many friends, and possessed 
of a thousand mental resources, to court incessant fatigue and 
watching, with occasional embarrassment and chagrin? 
The motive, they say, is ambition, which we cannot now 
define, but will describe as a desire, in such men, to be eme- 
ployed in some of those eminent stations to which their 
views had early been directed as the undoubted posts of 
honour; together with a commendable wish of a two-fold 
nature, namely, to have it said by estimable friends, we ap- 
plaud your conduct ; and by a grateful country, your services 
have been essential. Vhis equivocal passton—this same 
highly-praised, a greatly reprobated ambition, is remarkable 
for nothing so much asits universality. It operates vigor- 
ously inevery region, and in every stage of society. Through 
means of it, the aspirants to official eminence in very civilised 
countries: sometimes employ intrigues not unaccompanied 
or followed by crimes: in Turkey they doom the despot and 
his servants to the same sudden end, unmindful of the fatal 
precedent they create; and in some parts of Africa, they are 
the conscious victims of their love of power. Mr. Devaynes, 
in his evidence on the slave-trade, delivered before the Com- 
mittee of Council several years ago, observes, that the mini- 
sters of state of Dahomey and Whydah, creep on their feet 
and hands, when they approach or retire from their prince ; 
that none of the many whom he knew ever died a natural 
death ; and that there is nevertheless nothing those people 
will not do to get into office! 

We return for one moment to the consideration of the 
national fame, which has been greatly exalted; and along 
with it, of course, the character of the government—a cir- 
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cumstance that could not be viewed with complacency by 
those who had so frequently striven to prevent its growth. 
Nobody, indeed, has been weak enough to suppose that it 
would be so viewed: and the friends of the party have been 
interested, while their adversarics have been amused, with 
the multifarious cfforts employed to supplant ministers in the 

ublic opinion ; and to gain that popular favour, which, 
however, is not enviable where it is not likely to be durable, 
and cannot be durable unless acquired through important 
public services. 

The business of fixing the amount of the peace-establish- 
ment came opportunely to the aid of the party; and, in 
the topics of economy and retrenchment, they have had a 
theme admirably suited to their plan of uncandid insinu- 
ation against. the principles and intentions of some indivi- 
duals, against the conduct and virtues of one individual, 
who stands exalted far above all others. Nothing could be 
more natural or more consistent, in those who had scorned 
to be thought a/armists when they beheld, at one time, the 
progress of jacobinism, at another the ravages of Napoleon- 
ism, than to urge government to withdraw our forces from 
France, and leave the affairs of the Continent to the guidance 
of chance. And nothing was easier than to imagine and re- 
commend degrees of retrenchment, which, being just without 
being practicable, or practicable without being just, it was 
evident ministers would reject, while the mass of the people 
would applaud those who addressed themselves most directly 
to their “No and selfish passions. Whatever it seemed 

ssible to do, with or without decency, has been attempted. 
Vet the cause of opposition has gained nothing important. 


Their efffftts, it is true, enabled them, for a short time, to 


congratulate one another on their improving prospects; and 
they have been surprised to find, that they were not doomed 
to be for ever the minority! But the Regent has not been 
addressed in their favour by any of those public bodies, 
who naturally enough expressed a dislike to have their income 
any longer taxed; nor have they been summoned to Carlton- 
House, to concert measures for forming a new administra- 
tion. In short, ministers continue to enjoy, without dimi- 
nution, both the confidence of the prince, and the favour- 
able opinion of the people. And the present tranquil state 
of the public mind, after so many attempts at incitement, is 
an unquestionable evidence of public Hibsomtinat; and of 
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that good sense which always prevents esteem from being 
long transferred to the unworthy. 

By this time, the elation of mind felt by the party must 
have subsided. How very little the share they took in ob- 
taining the repeal of the property-tax has added to their in- 
fluence throughout the country, we .have previously stated, 
and shall not repeat. Inthe midst of their illiberal conduct 
by government, they ventured to foretel, that ‘* the disconti- 
nuance of the tax would please and satisfy the whole nation.” 
Here also they have failed in attaching any thing like respect 
to their predictions. For, as they took care to sow the seeds of 
discontent, along with the grain which was to feed and tran- 
quillize the multitude, the rejection of the tax has gone just 
as short a way towards removing that dissatisfaction, which 
not one but a thousand causes had produced, as the recall 
of the orders in council did, a few years ago, in removing 
the complaints of the manufactures here and in America. 
Yet the reputation of the party for perspicacity has not suf- 
fered by the failure of either, or of both expedients; for 
from nothing, nothing can be taken away. 

The disturbances in some of the counties are at anend. In 
different places, they have been ascribed to different causes ; 
but in no two places to the same cause—no where to one that 
is just. ‘The real truth is, that they arose from the pains 
taken by public men to persuade the people, whose cir 
cumstances could not fail to be influenced, more or less, by 
the altered state of affairs in consequence of the peace, that 
they had been beggared by a war, which might have been 
avoided ; and that they were to be farther oppressed by go- 
vernment, who purposed continuing many of the public 
burthens, to enable them to keep on foot a great standing 
army not necessary to the protection of the country. Now, 
although most of those who joined in disturbing the general 
tranquillity had approved of the war; although many of 
them knew from experience that it had not beggared them; 
although they owned the necessity of keeping the French in 
check by a strong military force, and were very far from be- 
lieving so much as one word that had been factiously said 
about a wish to render Britain ‘‘ a military despotism ;” 
yet, when one considers the artfulness of the speeches ad- 
dressed to them—speeches in which they were gravely told, 
that the property-tax and all other taxes that bore more im- 
mediately on the lower and middle classes of society, and 
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deprived them of their comforts, might be repealed without 
any necessity for doing more than merely economizing and 
retrenching, he cannot be surprised that their judgments 
should have been puzzled, and their conduct rendered noto- 
riously illegal. Mr. Wilberforce, in apologizing for the 
framers of the Slave Registry Bill, asked, ‘* whether a man 
might not describe the distresses of the country, without 
being charged with the criminality of the late riots.” We 
say, yes—provided, but with this proviso only, that his 
motives be pure, and that he do not make his description a 
vehicle for inflammatory matter. ‘The rioters have happily 
been recalled to a sense of their duty, through the decisive 
steps so promptly taken by Lord Sidmouth, and the joint 
exertions of the magistracy and the military—neither of 
whom, it is probable, will long want employment while 
certain gentlemen are in opposition. It has been asserted, 
thai the magistrates, in some districts, have been so tardy 
in their proceedings, as to provoke the chancellor to utter a 
threat of having all removed from the bench, who shall, in 
future, permit matters to go to an extreme which might have 
becn obviated. We think that more than this should be 
done; that the law should make the property of the magi- 
strate answerable for the injury done to the property of 
those whom mobs might have been prevented from reaching; 
and that the life of a dastardly justice should be taken, 
whenever the life of a gallant soldier has been unnecessarily 
sacrificed, 

The late disturbances call to mind the melancholy tidings 
recently received from both the West-Indies and the Isle of 
France. ‘the calamitous events which have taken place 
there, are attributed to causes as opposite in their nature, as 
the scenes in which they took place are remote—the essen- 
tially wicked misanthropic maxims of Napoleon in the one 
case, and the essentially virtuous philanthropic principles of 
Mr. Wilberforce on the other. We are tired of writin 
about Napoleon. We wish the registry of the negroes, ond 
every thing supposed to be for their welfare, to be steadily, 
but very cautiously pursued. We even wish to see the con- 
firmed enemies of slavery extending their humanity to other 
descriptions of men—particularly the whites condemned to 
live in African bondage. Sir Sidney Smith is said to be the 
volunteer champion for this service, as connected with the 
predatory warfare which we are so pitifully mean as to en- 
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dure from the Barbary States: and, if the prineiples of 
public enonomy bave not laid too fast a hold on government, 
we should like to hear of ils joining cordially with foreign 
powers, in some plan for carrying it on effectually. It is 
impossible to avoid deprecating certain degrees of econom ys 
when we call to mind the apprehensions expressed by Mr. 
Brougham on the 10th ultimo, lest government should have 
effected, at the expense of Britain, the redemption from 
Moorish slavery of a few Sardinian and Neapolitan subjects ; 
but, more especially, the disgraceful arguments employed 
to dissuade parliament from purchasing the Elgin marbles, 
We hasten, however, to repeat, that, unless other powers 
join us, nothing effectual can be done in giving freedom to 
any quarter of the globe, the hearty co-operation of almost 
all nations, black and white, being indispensibly requisite, 
If our exertions continue, and be only countenanced—not 
cordially aided, by other nations, the black empire, already 
established in the West, will, by and by, have around it 
its vassal kingdems and principalities; and we shall have 
little in return for the sacrifices we have made, but the recol- 
lection of not having ceased to act like Christians, and of hav- 
ing once carried on a lucrative commerce with the members 
of that empire. It is more than possible that Mr. Wilber. 
force will live to enjoy this sort of retrospect. Let none. of 
us, in the mean time, repent of the good we have done; let 
us only strive to keep it unmixed with evil, by endeavouring 
to serve our African brethen, without incurring an unneces- 
sary risk of injuring our countrymen. Had the prospect of 
liberating the blacks been conceived, and steps taken to 
carry it into execution, at the commencement of the king’s 
reign, Buonaparte might now have been sitting on the throne 
of England! For, by the year 1790, the emancipation 
would have been complete. The negroes might have chosen 
to be their own carriers; and, without our intercourse with 
the American Islands, what would have become of our Navy? 
Without ber navy, what would have become of Great 
Britain ? 

Since the publication of our last number, in which. we 
touched on the subjects of finance and retrenchment,, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought forward the bude 
get for the year; and has afforded to the House of Commons 
and the country great satisfaction—not only from the une 
exceptionable nature of the few taxes proposed (the preduce 
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of which will not exceed three hundred thousand pounds); 
but by his very clear and able exposition of the prosperous 
state of the revenue in general. Among other important ob- 
servations made by him, was that of several millions having 
been saved to the country through the management and inde- 
fatigable exertions of the secretaries to the ‘Treasury, and the 
commissary-in-chicf ; and that of this memorable tact, that 
if his whole system of finance for the year had been adopted, 
there would have been redeemed twelve millions of the pub- 
lic debt, instead of only three! But even this smaller sum 
is not inconsiderable in the first year of peace—in which, on 
former occasions, there has always been a heavy toan.— 
The question of retrenchment has also been taken up in the 
House of Lords, by Earl Grosvenor, whose doubts have been 
removed by the satisfactory explanation offered by the Karl 
of Liverpool; and we need not, perhaps, add, that the bill 
for the better regulation of the civil-list, is about to receive 
the sanction of the legislature. Lord Holland alone objected 
seriously to the appointment of an auditor; but he did not 
say that tbe bill was, on the whole, a bad one, or that he 
and his friends had conceived the idea of one better, or even 
as good. In the course of the proceedings on the bill it has 
been stated, that the Prince Regent means to abolish not less 
than sixty of the places now held in his household; but that, 
considering the extreme hardship of dismissing servants, 
whose services are the only means of their subsistence, he 
purposes retaining them for the period of their lives, and ef- 
fecting the desired saving by not appointing successors. 
This is considerate and just, and forms a fine contrast to the 
precipitation recommended by the opposition economists. 
But we had as well say atonce what wethink every body ought 
to know—namely, that if all the servants and oflicers in the 
royal household, together with all the clerks and secretaries, 
and commissioners in all the public offices, were set adrift at 
once, and men found who could and would officiate gratis, 
the nation would not be materially—scarce sensibly benefited 
—at the same time that thousands would be rendered miser- 
able! Nothing can materially relieve, much less enrich the 
country, but the gradual operation of time on the various 
branches of trade and commerce, and that extensive reduc- 
tion of the forces which the state of Europe is not likely to 
warrant within the period fixed by asolemn treaty. The 
following question would make a good subject for discussion 
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in a debating society :—What would have been the fate of 
France, and consequently of all her neighbours, had there 
been no foreign troops in that country the other day, when 
the people of Grenoble thought proper to shew their teeth? 
It is plain enough, that it is much better to keep on foot, for 
a limited time and fora pacific purpose, forty thousand men, 
than to run the risk of having to raise and employ for an 
unlimited time, and for the purpose of waging a destructive 
war, four hundred thousand men. Until the services of 
that forty thousand men can safely be dispensed with, we 
must be content with merely the prospective enjoyment of 
our real peace-establishment. 

In the course of a few weeks from this time, (June 22d,) 
parliament will be prorogued ; and then will be the fit season 
for a deliberate retrospective view of such of the measures 
adopted during the present session, as have excited the 
highest interest throughout the country. Among these will, 
of course, be the complaints of the farmers as to tithes, their 
rents, and the prices of grain—saving banks, and the inter- 
est on money—the poor’s rates—and the question about per- 
rnitting mendicity, &c. &c. 
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*.* The Conductors of the Aucustan Review request 
scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favor them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences ; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published ; which will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and communicated to the public in the subsequent 


Number, if sent to the publisher (post paid) before the 
20th of the month. 
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| INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND IMPROVEMENTS, 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
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Chemical Action of Bodies. 


Mra. fi. F. Linx has made a series of experiments on the chemical 
action of bodies upon each other when triturated together, and 
published a dissertation on this subject in Schweigger’s Journal, 
from which it has been translated for No. 42. of the Annals of 
Philosophy. After paying great attention to this subject, Mr. L. 
thinks himself warranted in drawing the following conclusions 
from the whole of his experiments. 

1. The trituration of anhydrous bodies produced no chemical 
action. 

2. But it takes place where one or both bodies are soluble in 
the liquid poured upon them. 

3. It takes place equally when one of the bodies is soluble, the 
other insoluble, in the liquid poured on the mixture. 

4. The water of crystallization acts as free water. But the 
moisture of the atmosphere acts only when it is absorbed by one of 
the triturated bodies. 

5. The consequence of the decomposition has no effect in its 


success. Itis the same thing whether the body by the decompo» 
sition be soluble or not. 
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What is called disposing affinity, might, in consequence of this 
last circumstance, be rejected. 

The reddening tincture of litmus is an action of acids depending 
entirely on the presence of water, 

Finally, these are chemical compounds, which are formed entirely 
in consequence of heat evalved by the trituration; for example, 
the compound of sulphur and phosphorus. 


Cutting of Glass. 


Dr. Watcaston has lately communicated to the Royal Societ 
an account of the cutting property of the diamond. He endea. 
voured to determine the manner of its action by experiment, and 
was led to form the following conclusions. ‘The diamonds chosen 
for this purpose are naturally crystallized, and have curved sur. 
faces, and consequently curvilinear edges. A diamond of this 
kind must be so placed as that the glass to be cut may form a 
tangentral plane to the curvilinear edge of the diamond; and, when 
drawn along, the diamond forces the parts of the glass to which it is 
applied asunder, without removing them; so that a continuous 
crack is made the whole length of the intended cut. The distance, 
however, to which the particles are separated is extremely minute, 
and the diamond need not penetrate to much more: than 53,th of 
aninch. A small force then applied at one end of this cut will 
extend the crack through the whole substance, and then succes- 
sively through the whole breadth of the glass. 


Fermentation. 


M. Gay-Lussac conceives that, during fermentation, sugar js 
converted into nearly equal weights of alcoho! and carbonic acid. 
The following is his reasoning on this subject. (See Annales de 
Chimie, xev. 317; or Thomson’s Annals, vii. 398.) Sugar, he 
supposes, to be composed, by weight, of 0-4 carbon, and 0°6 
water: or of 

1 volume of vapour of carbon 

1 volume of vapour of water 
or, of 

1 volume of vapour of carbon 

1 volume of hydrogen 

+ volume of oxygen 


Alcohol is composed of 


1 volume of olefiant gas 2 vols. of vapour of carbon 
2 vols, of hy drogen 


1 volume of vapour of water ¥ ing of hy drogen 
x vol. of oxygen 
If all the elements of sugar be tripled, to render the quantity of 
hydrogen the same in both, we shall then have 
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3 volumes of vapour of carbon 
3 volumes of hydrogen 
3 volumes of oxygen 
It is obvious, that, in order to convert sugar into alcohol, we must 
withdraw 
1 volume of the vapour of carbon 
1 volume of the oxygen gas 


which, by combining, form one yolume of carbonic acid. If these 
volumes be reduced to weights, it will be found that 100 part of 
sugar are converted by fermentation into 51°34 alcohol, and 48°66 
carbonic acid, 


Fermentation of Coal. 


On the 9th of May, a paper from WrittiaAm Cuapman, Esq. 
M.I.R.A., was read before the Royal Society, relative to the for- 
mation of mineral coal, and the position and accompanying 
circumstances of fossil trees. ‘The casts of trees common in the 
sand.stone, which accompanies the coal in Northumberland, being 
similar to the trees which occur, in the same position, in the peat- 
bogs; joined to the evidence derived from the remains of reeds and 
other vegetables so frequently met with in heds of coal, induced 
Mr. Chapman to conceive that coal had originated from peat-beds, 
and had been condensed by compression, Mr. C. also enters into 
various calculations to show the degree of compression necessary 
to produce the effect; and he conceives that the action of the su- 
perincumbent matter in fusion would be sufficient to produce the 
charring requisite to convert common coal into Kilkenny coal and 
Welch culm. 


Gum Tragacanth. 


Gum Tragacanth, according to Bucnotz, is composed of 
CPR c.ccniseswe rer 
Jelly. wccccccscccces 4d 
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The jelly is the substance which makes tragacanth swell when it is 
put into water. The gum is soluble in cold water, but not the 
jelly; but the jelly dissolves in boiling water, and then loses the 
property of gelatinizing. T'homson’s Annals, No. Al. 


Hygrometer. 


Mr. Burruarp has transmitted a description of a new hygro- 
meter to Dr. Thomson; but, as it cannot be clearly understood 
without the figure by which it is accompanied, we must refer the 
reader to No. 42 of the Annals ef Philosophy. 
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Level of the Ocean. 


One of the principal objects of Messrs. Encettarpt and Par. 
ROT, in their travels to Caucasus and the Crimea, was to deter. 
mine the relative height of the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, by a 
barometrical measurement; and also to ascertain the altitudes of 
the most remarkable points of the Caucasan Chain, by the same 
means. ‘The work containing the results of their researches was 
published at Berlin, in 1815. An account of these was given in 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, for January, 1816; and 
has been translated for the 217th Number of the Philosophical 
Magazine. 

The relative heights of these two seas was first determined by 
proceeding from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and then ina re. 
verse direction, from the Caspian to the Black Sea. ‘The distance 
levelled was from the mouth of the Kuban in the Black Sea, to 
that of the Terek, on the shores of the Caspian; and, following the 
sinnosities of the post-road, measured about 990 wersts. The di- 
rect distance is only 813 wersts, correspending to about 94 degrees 
of longitude on that parallel, nearly under which the extreme 
points of the line were placed. Every precaution was taken to 
render their observations accurate, and the greatest care was em. 
ployed iv calculating them, in which the formula of M. Laplace 
was used with the coeflicient 18393 metres found by M. Ramond, 
in the Pyrenees, nearly under the same parallel of latitude. They 
commenced their operations on the 13th of July, at the Isle of 
Taman, whence they proceeded eastward till they arrived at the 
Caspian, on the 4th of October. The highest point which they at- 
tained in this route was 594 metres above the island of Taman; 
and the result of this measurement, which was made under very 
favourable circumstances, was 105 metres in the difference of 
level between the two seas; and which the Caspian is below the 
Black Sea. 

Struck with the singularity of this result, they recommenced 
the operation, and pursued the same route in a contrary direction; 
but the weather was much less favourable, the barometer and 
thermometer less constant, and their changes more rapid. The 
second measurement, which gave only a difference of level equal 
to 92 metres, could not, therefore, be depended upon. M. Parrot 
then returned to the Caspian, in order to make a simultaneous ob- 
servation on the shores of the sea, with another by his fellow-tra- 
veller on those of the Black Sea; but the delays he experienced on 
the road prevented his arriving at the Caspian till one day after M. 
Engelhardt had completed his observations on the Black Sea; and, 
therefore, as this operation does not present any corresponding ob. 
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servations. it can only serve as a verification, The observations 
made on the Caspian Sea, on the 20th of December, compared with 
the mean of all those made on the afternoon of the 19th, on the 
Black Sca, gives 102 metres for the difference of level between the 
two seas. 

‘the next object of these travellers, with respect to these seas, 
was to ascertain if this difference of level had always existed. Pal. 
las thouslt he recognised the ancient shores of the Caspian on the 
Steppe far above its present level; and Messrs. Engelhardt. and 
Parrot place these shores, in which they find gulfs and bays clearly 
defined, at 234 metres ahove the level at which they at present 
exist. Ac cording to this conclusion, a mass of water has been lost 
equal, atleast, to 30,000 square sea leagues of surface, and more 
than 100 metres in depth. And this, it is conceived, has es- 
caped by running off through rents that have been successively 
opened and closed tu its bottom, by volcanic action, to which it 
has been subject. 

Various observations have also been made at different times to 
attain results, by which the relative heig! ts of the Red Sea, the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the Pacilic Ocean could be com- 
pared together. During the expedition of the French into Egypt, 
a commission was cugaged in levelling the Isthmus of Luez, and 
ascertained that the Red Sea was crght metres higher than the 
Mediterranean; and sixteen metres above the lowest part in the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes. 

In order to supply the deficiency of corresponding observations 
at very distant stations, philosophers have sometimes employed 
the mean pressure of the atmosphere, and this has been found to 
be capable of great accuracy when the necessary precautions are 
taken to ensure all possible correctness in the observation. The 
mean pressure in the harbours of Cumana and Vera Cruz, were 
found to be 0-762 metre at the temperature of 25° of the centigrade 
thermometer; and when the temperature is reduced to zero, the 
mean of the height of the barometer is equal 0°7585 metre. On 
the shores of the Pacific, M. Humboldt formed the height of the 
barometer, when the temperature was reduced to zero, equal 
0°7578 metre. If this slight difference between the pressures on 
the shores of the Pacific aud Atlantic Oceans be correct, the Pa. 
cific must be higher than the Atlantic by about seven metres. It 
also results from the measurement of the Meridian in France and 
the calculations of Delambre, that the difference in the level of the 
ocean, at Dunkirk, and the Mediterranean Sea, at Barcelona, if 
any, is very small. 

Ligneous Mailer. 


M.Crement has communicated to the Philomathic Society, 
éome observations on the quantity of ligneous matter contained in 
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some roots andfruits. By ligneous matter, this writer means that 
substance which is analogovs to wood, and forms the solid net- 
work of plants and fraits. M. Clement contends that the husks 
thrown away in making sugar from beet-root, cyder from apples, 
&c. are only small pieces of the root or fruit itself, and not by any 
means a substance nearly dry; since mechanical division will still 
reduce them almost entirely to a Nquid, and cause the ligneous 
parts to float in that liq: id. ‘Lhe skin of potatoes he also observes 
contains only an exireimely small quantity of ligneous matter, m 
proportion to the whole. M.C. then states the results of his ex- 
periments }:. the following terms. 

Thus the potatoe presents the singular phenomenon of a hard 
and compact solid bedy, and which contains only one part and a 
fourth lizneous matter in one hundred parts, having, when insulated 
by itself, the solid appearance; whereas all the rest is formed mere- 
ly of starch in powder, without any adhesion and more than -$$5th 
of liquid. 

‘S Apples, pears, beet-root, carrots, and many other roots or 
fruits, exhibit also results still more astonishing; since there is 
not found in them y3eth ligneous matter employed in forming the 
membranes and vessels of those organic betuss, and of which Pesth 
are in a liquid state.” 


Magnesia. 

The indurated carbonate of magnesia is said to have been first dis. 
covered at Baumgarten, in Silesia, Its specific gravity is 2°95; 
and according to the analysis it is composed of 

Magnesia.. eo @&@ 06064 6 ¢ @ ¢ eee . .47°6334 
Carbonic acid ............+4-50°7643 
Oxide of manganese.......... O°2117 
fr Pe eee 1°3906 
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This analysis makes the weight of an atom of magnesia equal 
2°551, which is a little more than the weight resulting from Ber- 
zelons’s analysis of the sulphate of magnesia. Thom. Ann. 


Meteorite Iron, 


Mr. Morney has recently communicated to the Royal Society an 
account of a large mass of meteoric iron, found in Brazil. In 
1810, Mr. Morney was requested by the Prince Royal of Portugal 
to examine some thermal springs, which had been previously dis. 
covered about 50 leagues from Bahia, the seat of the Portuguese 
government; and, as a still further inducement to his undertaking 
the journey, he was informed of a remarkable stony mass in the 
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neighbourhood of the springs, which had been first observed by a 
shepherd. An attempt had previously been made to bring the 
stone to the seat of government; but forty pair of oxen were in- 
sufficient for the purpose; and Mr. Morney found it still on the 
carriage upon which it had been placed for that purpose. It was 
magnetic; had distinct north and south poles; and was obviously 
crystallized in its texture. Its weight was estimated at about 
14,000 ibs. It was seven feet long, four feet broad: and of irre- 
gular thickness. Mr. Morney estimated its solid contents at 28 
cubic feet. His experiments led him to conclude it was iron, but 
he thought it contained nickel; and it rusted rather faster than 
common iron, 


Meteoric Stone. 


M. Pistotier has given an account of a meteoric stone, which 
fellin the neighbourhood of Langres, on the 3d of October, 1815. 
This account, with the analysis of the aérolite by 37. Nauquelin, 
was published in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, for Janu- 
ary, 1816, and translated for No. 217 of the Phil. Mag. Accord- 
img to this analysis, the constituents were 


rr a arse oo-.3°39 grs, 
Oxidated irun..........3°10 
POMOC cccsasawee aor 3°20 


Metallic chrome........0°20 


9°89 
er, of 100 parts: 
Silex..... $06 0e0nodidne 33°80 grs. 
Oxidited iron......... 31°00 
NAR 4 ca 0404400005 32°00 
0 rere ee 2°00 
98:90 


It is then remarked: 1, That this stone contained neither sul- 
phur nor nickel, and that the iron was entirely oxidated; whereas, 
in all other aérolites, the two substances had always been found, 
and the iron existed in a metallic state, at least in great part. 2. 
That part of the silex contained in this stone is only in a state of 
mixture, in a sandy form, and that a still greater portion is en- 
tirely combined with the magnesia, and perhaps with the iron also, 
since it was dissolved at the same time with those bodies in the sul. 
phuric acid, 3. That the present stone contains twice as much 
magnesia as those which had before been analysed: and it is con- 
jectured that its softness was owing to this cause. 4. The chrome 
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is found in the metallic state, which shews that it must have resisted 
the oxidating state that burnt the iron, ‘The quantity of this metal 
is also greater than usual. 

The absence of the nichel from this aérolite is the more re- 
markable, as it has been found iu all others. Phil, Mag. No.217. 


Number of Plants known. 


M. de Humboldt has published the first volume of his interesting 
work on the Plants of the equinoctial regions of America, in large 
4to; denominated Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, &c. This 
work is preceded by an extensive and curious prolegomena, con. 
taining a variety of information relative to the temperature of the 
different countries and situations on the surface of the globe, the 
number and distribution of plants, &c. At page 11 of this prole. 
gomena, he states the number of plants at present known to be 
44,000; of which 6,000 are crytogamous, the remaining 38,000 
have blossoms. ‘The distribution of these 38,000 phanerogamous 
plants, according to him, is as follows: viz. 


Europe ..... deace nano eee pabns eewecetian .. 7,000 
Temperate regions of Asia..... epocccccces wee 1,500 
Asia, within the tropics and islands........... 4,500 
Bt ciscenréannenns ce suceveceseeus esee 3,000 
Both temperate regions of America....... ee+ee 4,000 
America, between the tropics ........00.eee0 - 13,000 


New Holland, and islands in the Pacific...... 


38,900 


The plants described by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, did 
not exceed 1,400. 


Phenomena of Solution. 


F. Daniet, Esq. F.R.S., &c. has published an interesting pa 
per on ‘* Some Phenomena attending the Process of Sotution, and 
on their Application to the Laws of Crystallization,’ in the first 
uumber of the Jounwat of Scrence and the Arvs. ‘The nature of 
this paper, and the figures by which it is accompanied, prevent us 
from attempting any summary of its contents; but the following 
observations on the causes which may determine the external form 
of crystallized bodies, extracted from the remarks with which Mr, . 
Daniel concludes his paper, merit attention. 

No cause appears to have a greater influence in this respect than 
the number of particles which are at once forced from the power 
of any solvent, and brought within the sphere of mutual attraction. 
This number, no doubt, varies with the medium. | 

This first impulse is derived from the compound attraction of @ 
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certain number of malecules for each other, prevailing over the 
attraction of the fluid. The action is kept up by a disposing 
attraction, which directs the subsequent deposition of particles, 
to certain points of the first formed nucieus. As one sphere can. 
not come into contact with more than twelve other similar spheres, 
the compound attraction must be limited to that number. If the 
number exceed this, the nucleus will no longer be regular. This 
is then the boundary between symetrical and amorphous crystal- 
lization; and the greatest number of particles in the former, 
range themselves in a henahedral figure; which of all others in. 
cludes the greatest capacity under the least surface. Heat is that 
solvent which removes the particles of bodies to the least possible 
distance from each other, and which is simply sufficient to produce 
fluidity ; and the approximation of the particles, when the agent is 
withdrawn, is immediate, 

A singular confirmation of the spheroidical form of the ultimate 
particles of crystallized bodies, offers itself in the contemplation 
of a local arrangement, which is common to crystals of every subs 
stance. If we suppose two nuclei to be formed in any solution, 
in such a manner that the axis of the one shall be in a contrary 
direction to that of the other, each will of course attract a par- 
ticular set of particles from the surrounding medium. Should 
the two, therefore, come in contact, a greater number will be 
collected at the point of junction, than at any other, and they 
will therefore arrange themselves in the least possible space. Ac. 
cordingly we find, that whenever a crystal is attached to another, 
in such a manner that their axis run in contrary dircctions, if the 
two be pulled asunder, we are invariably presented with a regular 
henagonal arrangement at the point of junction, whatever be the 
form of the crystal, the nature of the substance, or the direction 
in which any other part would be disposed to separate by mecha- 
nical force. : 

Mr. Daniew’s experiments and observations strongly support 
the simple and ingenious theory of Dr. Wallaston, for explaining 
and elucidating the principles of crystalline arrangement, which 
Mr. D. cousiders as being found to stand the test of experiment, 
as far as it is applicable from the nature of the subject. He then 
concludes his paper with the following observation, ‘ Another 
analogy is thus opened to the admirers of the simplicity and beau- 
tiful connection of the order of the universe, who will recognise, 
in the invisible and scarcely imaginable atoms of a crystal, the 
same forms which, in incomprehensible magnitude, roll their majestic 
courses in the planetory system.” 


Primitive Rocks. 


M. Ravmer, a German geologist, has lately published a new 
arrangement of these rocks, in a small tract on the Granite of the 
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Reisengebirge; and the following is the succession which he dee 
scribes as occurring in that country. 

1. Central Granite—not intermixed with the adjacent rocks, 
nor sending out veins into the other rocks that rest upon it. 

2. Gneiss and Granite Formation—resting immediately on the 
central granite; and these two alternate with and pass into each 
other. 

3. Green-slate—principally composed of horne-blende, and 
sometimes resting upon No. 1, and sometimes on No. 2. 

4. Gneiss—resting upon the Gneiss and Gravite Formation, or 
on the green-slate. Subordinate to this is a bed of mica-slate. 

5. Mica-slate—containing great beds of lime-stone. 

6. Clay-slate. | 

These five formations are all wrapped round the granite in what 
is called the mantle-form position. 


Propagation of Sound. 


A Memoir on this subject has lately been published in the 
Annales de Chimie et Physique, by M. de la Rocue, in which 
he draws the following conclusions. 

1. That the influence of the mind on sounds heard at short 
distances (six metres for instance) is almost insensible. 

2. That when the distance is greater, the sound is much legs 
intense in a direction contrary to that of the wind than in that of 
the wind #tself; and the difference seems to be increased as the 
distance is greater. 

From the combination of these two propositions, M. de la Roche 
thinks the foliowing inferences may be drawn. 1. That the law 
of decrement of sound is not the same in the direction of the wind 
as in that which is opposite to it. 2. That the influence of the 
wind on sound is not more encreased at the place where it is pro. 
duced, than on every point of space through which it passes. 3, 
That sound is heard rather better in a direction perpendicular to 
that of the wind, than in the direction of the wind itself. 4. That 
causes connected with the modification of the atmosphere, and 
altogether independent of the wind, have great influence on the 
facility with which sound is propagated to a distance, 


Prussic Acid. 


M. Gay-Lussac has published an account of some experiments 
on Prussic Acid, in the 95th volume of the Ann. de Chimie, from 
which he concludes that the constituents of that substance-are thy 
following, viz. 

1 volume of the vapour of carbon 
7 a volume of hydrogen 
4a volume of azote, 
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condensed into one volume, or in weight of 


eRe <s << a0ccaeauenel: Te 
RE Pee ee ee ee 51°71 
Hydrogen,...ssecesseeeee 3°90 

100:00 


Rain Gauge. 


Mr. Ker lately published a model and description of a very 
ingenious instrument of this kind to the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society. The objects he proposes to attain by its construc. 
tion are, the true surface expose during the shower, the true quan. 
tity of rain infringing on a given surface, and the direction in which 
the rain comes. In order to ascertain the inclination and the 
quantity of raiu, Mr. Ker employs two cups, the one placed 
horizouially, and the other vertically. Kach of these cups is 
attached to a tube which conveys the water to recipients placed 
below, and the whole is fixed to a wind-vane, which turns on an 
iron rod. ‘To determine the quarter from which the rain came 
during the shower, the cistern-frame is divided into sixteen com, 
partments, and furnished with two sets of concentric cisterns, the 
one receiving the water from the horizontal, and the other from 
the vertical cap. ‘The quantity found in each set of these cisterns, 
therefore, furnishes the data for calculating the angle at which the 
rain descended, 


Strontian. 


From an experiment made by Dr. Tomson, and published in 
his dunals of Philosophy, it appears that native carbonate of 
strontian contains a portion of carbouate of lime, either mixed or 
in a state of combination. Dr. 'Thomson, in his experiment, makes 
the carbonate of lime 1°41 per cent.; and, from an accident during 
the evaporation of the alcoholic solution, he thinks the carbonate 
of lime amounted to more than this. The same chemist also 
states (le constituents of carbonate of strontian, and the weight 
of an atom as follows: viz. 

Carbonic acid........ 29°90r latom 
Strontian,............ ZOr°lorl 


100°0 
Sulphate of Soda. 


The late M. Gruten, who was much employed in the manu. 
facture of glass, used sulphate of soda as a flux; and, after nume. 
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sous experiments, states the following propositions as the best: 
viz. 100 parts of sand, 50 dry sulphate of soda, from 17 to 20 of 
quicklime in dry powder, and 4 of charcoal. 

After numerous observations and experiments, this excellent 
chemist gives the following results. 

1. ‘The sulphate of soda may be employed in the manufacture 
of glass, without the addition of any other saline flux. The glass 
iu this case is equally beautiful with that made with the usual 
materia!s, and possesses all the properties of that made with soda. 

2. The sulphate of soda alone is but very imperfectly vitrified 
with the silex, even when the heat is long continued. By the 
intermedium of lime, the vitrification succeeds better, but not in 
the proportion of the lime and the combustibles which must be 
employed. 

3. The vitrification takes place, on the contrary, in a short 
time, andin a perfect manner, by means of any substance which 
decomposes the sulphuric acid of the sulphate of soda, and thus 
destroys the powerful affinity which prevented the soda from 
acting on the silex. Charcoal best attains the object: nevertheless, 
in the manufacture of flint-glass, its place may be supplied by 
metallic lead. 

4. The decomposition of the sulphate of soda may be effected 
either during the vitrification, or previously. Local circumstances 
may determine the choice of one of these processes in preference 
to the other; but the employment of the latter presents no diffi- 
culty whatever. See the Phil. Mag. No. 217. 


Temperature of Water. 


From a register, for 1815, kept at Rose-Bank, Perth; for lati. 
tude 56° 25’, and elevation 130 feet, it appears that the tempera. 
ture of water, taken from a well 25 feet deep, was the greatest at 
the end of October, and the beginning of November, and the 
least about the middle of March. At the former period, it was 
48° and at the latter 42° 4’, The annual variation was therefore 


6° 4/; and which may be readily accounted for on the commonly 
received theory of the origin of springs. 


Thunder-Siorm Alarm, 


The electrical instrument, which has been described under this 
title, by B. M. Forster, Esq. in No. 217 of the Phil. Mag. con- 
sists of a.small mahogany box, the front of which is closed with 
a slide. A glass tube is fixed into the top of the box, and projects 
both ways; and through which a brass wire passes, and supports 
a brass ball at its upper extremity, and has a piece of brass 
screwed on its lower end. A piece of fine flexible wire is inserted 
in this ball, and a bell supported by a brass pillar at the bottom of 
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the apparatus. Another brass ball for a clapper is suspended by 
a silken string, between the bell and the piece of brass fixed to the 
bottom of the wire which passes through the glass tube. 

If a dried sheet of paper, or a piece of woollen stuff, rubbed 
with Indian rubber, be brought to the upper end of the flexible 
wire, the ball will strike the bell for some time; hence, if an 
atmospherical conducting rod be connected with this instrument, 
it might be used as a rea) thunder-storm alarm. 


Wide-Mouth Shoal. 


Col. M. Bravroy has published a trigonomical survey of the 
Wide-Mouth Shoal, near Beachy Head, in the English Channel, 
in No. 42 of Dr. ‘Thomson’s Annals of , Philosophy. This shoal 
he states to be of a regular form, about 500 feet in diameter, and 
has 13 feet water at low spring.tides. ‘{t is also the outermost 
shoal, the Horse of Wellington being much within it. He also 
subjoins the following. 

“* Marks for finding the Shoal.—Murray’s Tent on with the 
Fast Knoll called Tillum, and the Grove near Hollywell on with 
the Chalk-Pit and Three Bergs. 

“© Marks for avoiding the Shoal.—in coming up: the Channel, 
and when round Beachy Head, where is a spot called Greenland, 
keep this spot open with the Bluff Head} and steer KE. by N. by the 
compass, you will! avoid the shoal, and fetch Dungeness Lighthonse. 

Bring either of the three windmills, on with the Sea-houses at 
Coast Bourne, and there is good anchétage i in hard blue clay, and 
safer riding than at Dungeness.” 


Meteorology. 
The followivg are Mr. Luxe Howakp’s results on this subject, 
from the 19th of April to the 18th of May, inclusive, viz : 
Prevailing winds easterly in the former part of the period, and 
westerly, with rain, in the latter part. 


Greatest height ............ 30°03 inches. 
Barometer. < Least ........000. Ep ccecee 29°17 
Mean of the period ......... 29°686 
Greatest height............. 72° 
Thermometer. < Least .........05+¢- eemenes 28 
Mean of the period..’....... 50°83 
Mean of the Hygrometer,........... 55° 
Rain which fell ........:eeeceeeeee LQL inches 
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I. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mn. Gitcunist hasin the press a work entitled Philosophic Ety, 
mology, or Rational Grammar ; containing the Nature and Origin 
of Alphabetic Signs. A Canon ‘of Etymology. The common Sys- 


tem of [English Grammar examined. And a Standard of Orthogra- 
phy established. 


Scriptural Fssays, adapted to the Holydays of the Church of 
England; containing a Commentary on the services and reflections 
adapted to the present times. By Mrs. West, Author of Letters 
to a Young Man, &c. 

A new novel entitled Strothaller, from the Pen of Miss Lefancu, 
is in ‘the press, and will be published early in the present month. 


{n the press, a new and correct edition of a Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris; with an Answer to the objections of the 
Hon. Charles Boyle. By Richard Bentley, D.D. Chaplain in Or. 
dinary, and Library-Keeper to his Majesty. 


In a few days will be published, a new and interesting Novel, 
by Miss I'mma Parker, entitled ‘* Self-Deception. ” 


Dr. Hiughson is engaged, at the express desire of the Lord-Mayor, 
on a work relative to the Privileges of London and Southwark, as 
specified and confirmed by Charters, Statutes, Customs, &c. Of 
this interesting work only a limited number will be printed. 


Sir George Buck’s History of Richard the Third is printing from 
tle original MS. in the possession of the editor, with an Appendix 


of notes and documents. By Charles Yarnold, Esq. in a quarto 
volume. 


Dr. Alex. Marcet, one of the physicians to Guy’s Hospital, will 
soon publish an Essay on the Chymical History and Medical 
Treatment of Urinary Calculi, with plates. 

Dr. John Reed, formerly physician to the Finsbury Dispensary, 


has iu the press, Essayson Nervous and Hypochondriacal Diseases, 
and other subjects. 


Mr.'T. Williams proposes to publish by subscription, Religtous 
Liberty stated and enforced, on the principles of Scripture and 


common sense. In six essays. Price 5s. bds. ‘To non.subscribers, 
5s. Gd. 


Mr. Benjamin Holdich has in the press, a History of Crowland 
Abbey, digested from the materials of Mr, Gough, including au 
abstract of Mr. Essex’ Observations on the Abbey. 
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Mrs.Cappe has in the press a second edition of Discourses, 
chiefly on devotional subjects, by the late Rev, Newcome Cappe. 


The Annual Obituary, containing Memoirs of those celebrated 
Men, who have died within the present year (1816). With an 
Alphabetical List of all the Persons who have died in the British 
Dominions, so as to form a Work for Reference, both now and 
hereafter. ‘To be continued annually. 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London, volume the seventh, 


Abbé J. A. Dubois, missionary in Mysore, has in the press, in 
a quarto volume, a Description of the People of Lodia, with par- 
ticular reference to their separation into casts. 

Conversations on Political iconomy, by the Author of ‘¢ Con. 
versations on Chemistry.’’ In one volume, duodecimo. 


Mr. Creswell, of Trinity.College, Cambridge, has in the press, 
a Treatise on Spherics, comprising the Elements of Spherical Geo- 
metry and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Mr. George Kerr, of Aberdeen, will soon publish, Observations 
on the Harveian Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood. 


Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. Charles Buck, collected 
and arranged from his papers, with a brief review of his publi- 
cations; by Dr. John Styles, are printing for the benefit of the 
widow and family. 


Hf. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Observations on the Principles which enter into the Commerce 
in Grain, and into the Measures for supplying Food to the People. 


’ 


By Dugald Bannatyne, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, written by himself. 3 
vols, 12mo. 1/. Is. boards. 


The Biographical Dictionary ; volume 27, edited by Alexander 
Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


DRAMA. 


Bertram ; «| the Castle of St. Aldobrand; a tragedy, in fiye 
ev. R.C. Maturin. S8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


acts, By the 
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EDUCATION. 
Phedri et ‘Esopi Fabule. In usum scholarum, selecte opera 


et studio Georgii Whittaker, A.M. Quarta editio, aucta atque 
emendata, 12mo. 2s. bound. 


Modern French Conversation, containing new easy dialogues, 
models of cards, commercial letters, &c. French aud English. 
By 1. Maurois, 12mo. 3s. bound. 


HISTORY. 


The Historical Account of the Battle of Waterloo: compre. 
hending a circumstantial narrative of the whole events of the War 
of 1815. By W. Mudford, Esq. Part 1. Imp. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d, 


HYDROGRAPHY. 


The Oriental Navigator: or, Directions for Sailing to, from, 
and upon the Coasts of, the East.[ndies, China, Australia, &c. 
Composed for the use of Ships trading in the Indian Seas, &c. 
Third edition, corrected. By John Steveus, 2é. 12s, 6d. half-bound. 


LAW. 


Practical Treatise on the Criminal Taw. By R. Chitty. 4 
vols. royal 8vo. 5/. 5s. boards, 


Observations on the intended Amendment of the Lrish Grand 
Jury Laws, now under the consideration of the Honourable House 
of Commons, By W. Parker, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 


MEDICINE. 


A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech; including its Medical and 
Natural History. By J. R. Johnson, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 8s. bds. 


Rudiments of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Body. 
By T. J. Armiger. Part 1. 8vo. 4s. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bisset’s Descriptive Guide of the celebrated and fashionable Spa 


of Leamington Priors; with general Rules for drinking the Waters 
and the use of the Baths. Second edition. Price 4s. 


Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late Prime-Minister to have 
been Junius. Svo. 8s. boards. 
NOVELS. 
Glenarvon. 3 vols. 12mo. 12. ls. boards. 


Fortitude ; or, Euphemia. By B. Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo, 
40s. 6d. boards. 


Owen Castle; or, which is the Heroiae. By Mary Ann Sulli 
van, 4yols, 12mo. 1/. boards. 


